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CHAPTER I. 

Physical Conditions. 

Preliminary Remarks. In order that we may understand 
the gfreat economic changes that have taken place in the Hawaiian 
Islands during- the last hundred years, it is necessary to con- 
sider briefly those phases of their physical geography which 
afifect industrial activity, and to get in our minds a picture of 
the economic condition of the people when they first came in 
contact with civilization a little more than a century ago. Our 
first two chapters, therefore, form the introduction to our study. 

Location and Area. The Hawaiian territory consists of 
a group of twenty islands lying in the North Pacific, about 2,100 
miles from San Francisco, 5,700 from the Philippines, and 
nearly in a direct line between these two places. Only eight of 
the islands are of economic importance, the others being mere 
rocks. The main islands form a chain 390 miles in length, 
lying just within the tropics, and extending from northwest to 
southeast. The area of the eight habitable islands is given in 
the following table: 

Area of the Islands.^ 



ISLANDS. 


Area 
Sq. MilM. 


Hawaii 


4004.0 


Maui 


721.9 


Oahu 


597.8 


Kauai 


595. 4 


Molokai 


257.8 


Lanai 


173.6 


Niihau 


104.5 


Kahoolawe 


aaa«A.^. ........ .... .-...-.......-.__«_....*^.^.. 


83.1 









Total 


6538.1 









* Census Bulletiny No. 169, p. 3. 
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2 ECONOMIC HISTORY 

The production of sugar is confined to the first four, which 
contain more than 90 per cent of the total area. On Molokai is 
the leper settlement, established in 1870, which contains 8,300 
acres. The remainder of the island is devoted chiefly to cattle 
grazing-.^ Lanai and Niihau are exclusively devoted to grazing, 
sheep being the chief animals raised. Until recently a few 
shepherds resided on Kahoolawe, but the grass gave out and the 
island was abandoned. 

Surface Features. Though the islands contain an area 
nearly as large as Connecticut and Delaware combined, only a 
small part is of direct economic value. The islands are of 
volcanic origin and have therefore very steep slopes. As a 
result, the soil, as it is formed by the disintegration of the lavas, 
is washed down and lodged on or near the shore. "The quantity 
of land available for any purpose is comparatively small, only 
the rims of the islands being used, as their interiors are 
generally mountainous and barren. Being of recent volcanic 
origin, a sufficient time has not elapsed since their formation to 
allow the greater portion of their area to reach a condition of 
fertility."* In 1900 only about two or three per cent of the total 
area was under cultivation.* 

From the nature of the country, therefore, the population 
is confined to narrow strips along the coasts. In 1800 it was 
estimated that on the Island of Hawaii the inhabited portion 
extended only seven or eight miles from the shore. ** 

Most of the rivers are on the northern slopes, where the 
greater part of the rain falls. They have cut deep gorges, 
which render traveling difficult in the absence of bridges. Next 
to the coast are the cultivated portions, above which are pasture 
lands. Still higher up are timber belts, especially on the north- 
ern slopes, and beyond the timber are mountain masses, high 
plateaus, and broken surfaces, over which roam wild cattle. 
Radiating from the centres of the chief islands, and cutting 
across the timber belts and pasture lands below, are vast fields 
of barren, black lava. 

^ Report of Com, of Labor ^ Hawaii, p. 12. 
^Ibtd^ p. 13. 

* Census Bulletin, No. 169, pp. 4, 10. 
^Ogle and Aikman^ p. 186. 
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The coast line is generally regular, affording- but few 
harbors. Here and there narrow beaches afforded the early 
voyagers convenient trading* places. At many points, especi- 
ally on the northeastern coasts, perpindicular cliffs, rising- 
hundreds and even thousands of feet from the water's edge, 
confront the sea and form solid walls, sometimes twenty or 
thirty miles in length, broken only by the river gorges. In the 
whole district of Hamakua, in northeastern Hawaii, the sugar 
from the plantations is let down to the sea* by cranes. 

Soils. The soils are all disintegrated basaltic lava and are 
divided into three classes, sedimentary, dark-red and light-red. 
The first consists of material washed down from the mountains 
and deposited in the shallow waters between the coral reefs 
and the ancient shore line. They are very rich, but of small 
extent. Taro and rice are the favorite crops for such soils. 
The dark-red soils are as rich as the sedimentary, at least for 
sugar cane. They lie immediately above the sedimentary soils, 
mostly on the leeward or dry side of the islands. The remain- 
ing soils are much poorer in quality, owing to the fact that the 
heavy rains have washed away the more soluble parts. The 
average yield of sugar per acre is about four tons. But it takes 
two years, on the average, to mature a crop,® while in Louisiana 
and most other cane growing countries, only one year is re- 
quired. The yield for Cuba and Porto Rico is about a ton per 
acre, or one-half the yield in Hawaii.^ A large part of this 
superiority is due, however, to greater skill in cultivation and 
the use of fertilizers. 

Rainfall. Owing to the topography of the country and the 
prevailing winds, there are great extremes in the amount of 
rainfall at different places, the greatest recorded extremes 
being one foot and nineteen feet 'per year.® The two chief 
factors in determining the amount of rainfall are altitude and 
exposure to prevailing winds. At Honolulu the average annual 
rainfall is 28 inches, and at an altitude of 2,800 feet, not far from 
there, it is about 179 inches. The prevailing rain-bearing winds 

^Summary of Commerce and Finance^ July, 1901, p. 73. 
''Ibid, pp. 48, 193. 
8/d/^, p. 72. 
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blow from the northeast, and as they strike the highlands on 
that side of the islands, most of their moisture is precipitated. 
The average annual rainfall at low altitudes on the windward 
side is from SO to 150 inches, and at high altitudes, 200 inches, 
while on the leeward side there is very little rain at low alti- 
tudes." As a result, one-half of each island is clothed in luxuri- 
ant vegetation and the other half is parched and barren. Also, 
most of the rain falls where it will do little good, directly, be- 
cause nearly all the tillable land lies at low altitudes where there 
is only a comparatively light rainfall or almost none at all. 

Irrigation. Because of these conditions, irrigation is nec- 
essary on nearly half the land now under cultivation.^^ On the 
Island of Hawaii most of the cane is grown without irrigation, 
but during the last few years severe losses have been caused by 
droughts. The decrease in the amount of rainfall is attributed 
to the destruction of forests by the cattle, both wild and tame, 
which roam at will, killing the young trees and the herbs that 
keep the ground moist.** 

On the windward side of the islands irrigation is by gravity 
canals, the water being obtained from artificial reservoirs con- 
structed among the hills on the highlands. On the leeward side 
there is not enough rainfall to serve the purpose, and water is 
obtained from wells sunk several hundred feet into porous 
strata. Owing to the porous nature of the lava rocks and soils, 
the water will not rise in the wells more than thirty or forty 
feet above sea level, and at higher altitudes it must be pumped. 
The land rises rapidly from the coast inland, the average rise 
being estimated at three hundred feet per mile.** At present it is 
not profitable to pump the water from a greater depth than six 
hundred feet;** hence, irrigation by this method is confined to a 
narrow strip along the coast. 

Temperature. The temperature is as varied as the amount 
of rainfall, due also to two causes, wind exposure and altitude. 

^Report of Hawaiian Commission, pp. 8-9. 
^^ Census Bulletin, No. 169, pp. 15-16. 
^^Summary of Com. and Finance, July, 1901, p. 80. 
^^ Annual, 1900, p. 63. 
^* Progress of the Beet Sugar Industry, p. 91. 
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At sea level the temperature is tropical, at higher altitudes it is 
perpetual spring, while on the mountain tops snow may be seen 
any month in the year. The northeastern slopes are cooler than 
the southwestern, the former being* exposed to the cool winds. 
On the whole, the northeast slopes are moist and cool and the 
opposite slopes dry and hot. Places at sea level with a windward 
exposure are sometimes five to seven degrees cooler than points 
at sea level in the same latitude with a leeward exposure.^* Minor 
causes, such as the presence or absence of forests, a broken or 
an even surface, also modify the temperature and help to make 
the climate extremely local. As in tropical regions generally, 
however, the temperature at any given place is quite uniform. 
The extremes at Honolulu during the year are about 48° Fahren- 
heit and 87** Fahrenheit. 

Three circumstances modify the temperature generally and 
make it about ten degrees cooler than in other countries in the 
same latitude.** (1) Each island is small, and the cooling in- 
fluence of the ocean reaches as far inland as the inhabited regions 
extend. (2) A branch of the Japan stream sweeps down from 
Behring Straits, bringing the cooling effect of the Arctic. (3) 
The prevailing winds, which blow from the northeast, are moist 
and cool. 

The general effect of the climate upon human energy and 
activity may be considered fairly favorable, on the whole. The 
climate is generally healthful,*® and the temperature is not so 
excessive as to interfere seriously with physical or mental effort. 
But the absence of real cold weather, especially in the inhabited 
portions, cannot fail to give a languidness to those born and bred 
in the islands which is characteristic of the'people of all tropical 
countries, and it would of necessity be somewhat enervating to 
one accustomed to a northern climate. 

^^ Summary o/ Commerce and Finance y July, 1901, p. 72. 
^^Millt Inter, Geog,<, p. 661. 

^^ Report of the Commissioner of Labor ^ Hawaii^ p. 20; Report of the 
Governor of Hawaii , 1901, p. 68. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

^Economic Conditions at the Time of Discovery. 

Environments* The industrial activity of the native was 
confined by nature within very narrow limits. Having- no metal, 
he made his edged and pointed tools out of wood, stone, or the 
teeth of animals. Having- no veg-etable fibre, such as cotton, flax 
or hemp, or animal fibre, such as wool, he made his cloth, ropes, 
cords, and fish-nets from the bark of trees. Without beasts of 
burden, the larg-est animal being- the dog-, he performed his work 
with his own hands. The limited extent of territory prevented 
a pastoral life, and the absence of larg-e g-ame, tog-ether with the 
smallness of the territory, rendered impossible a hunting* stag-e. 
From the nature of the case, the people could be nothing- else but 
ag-riculturists and fisherman. Division of employment had not 
arisen at the time of their first coming- into contact with civiliza- 
tion, near the close of the eighteenth century, and when we de- 
scribe the three kinds of industry existing- on the islands, ag-ri- 
culture, manufacturing-, and fishing-, it is to be understood that 
those were simply different forms of activity of the same family. 

I. Agrriculture. 

Land Tenure. The structure of Hawaiian society was 
much like that of the feudal system. The time and circum- 
stances of the origin of that system in the islands are lost in ob- 
scurity, and we leave that subject to the antiquarian. When 
Kamehameha I succeeded in subduing- the other chiefs, which 
he had pretty well accomplished by 1795, he rewarded his follow- 
ers by grants of land. He reserved a part for his private use 
and divided the remainder among a few who had aided him in 
establishing his authority. ^^ All lands were considered as belong- 
ing to the king, but that granted to the chiefs was not deemed 
strictly his private property. The great chiefs sub-let to other 
chiefs, who in turn sub-let to others, and this process was often 
repeated six or seven times, resulting in a very complex system. 

Grants from the king were made on condition that the chiefs 
render military service in time of war, and collect from the peo- 

^''JarveSy History ^ pp. 94-169; Bingham, p. 49. 
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pie the taxes or rents ordered by the king*. In the olden time, 
before contact with the white man had stimulated the avarice of 
the king's, the amount of produce demanded seems to have been 
small and the time of collection quite reg'ular/® But extra trib- 
utes could be ordered at any time. No rig-ht of ownership in the 
soil existed, nor was the holder secure even during* his lifetime, 
as the king g'ranted or revoked at pleasure, and on the death of 
the holder the grant reverted to the king*. As a rule, however, 
g-rants were confirmed to heirs." 

The relations between the different chiefs were not well de- 
fined, but all had direct control over their tenants who actually 
tilled the soil.*** Thus each peasant, as we may call him, had or 
might have five or six lords over him, each of whom might demand 
as much of his time or his produce as might suit his lordship's 
fancy. The tenant received a grant on condition that he should 
work on the lord 's land and pay rent in the shape of produce; but 
neither the number of day's work nor the amount of produce was 
fixed by either custom or contract.*^ The tenant had no right in 
the soil, being a mere tenant at will. But he was not bound to 
the soil, being free to abandon his holdings at pleasure. There 
seems to have been a good deg-ree of permanency of tenure,** 
however, as there was no particular reason why the chief should 
dispossess the tenant, so long as he gave his master the produce 
demanded and performed the required services; and the tenant 
would have no inducement to leave his holding, unless he had 
reason to expect to get a better master. Owing to the simple 
habits of the people, even of king and chiefs, and the absence of 
any desire on the part of the "upper classes" to trample on those 
beneath them, the power to demand labor and goods without 
limit seems not to have resulted in actual hardship. Early voy- 
agers and travelers universally spoke of the happy, contented 
appearance of the people. The. work on the lord's land did not 
usually occupy more than one day in the week,** and one or two 

^^ Wilkes, IV, pp. 34-38. 
^^JarveSj History^ p. 94. 

^^S, B, Dole J in Hawaiian Hist Soc. Papers, No. 3; Bates, pp. 137-8. 
^^ Bingham, p. 49; Mathison, pp. 449-50; The Spectator^ Vol. 1, pp. 
56-57. 

^^C. /. Lyons, in The Islander, July 30, 1875. 
*^ Mathison, pp. 450-51. 
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hours a day would suffice to keep the tenant's own little patch 
in good condition. And the common custom of going from place 
to place with the whole family to visit for weeks among friends,** 
a custom yet prevailing in country districts,*" is good evidence 
that the lot of the common native was not a hard one. 

While this legal insecurity of time and property did not 
actually result in hardship, should any disturbing element come 
in, such as desire for wealth among the chiefs, it is easy toimagiae 
what might happen. Captain Portlock, in 1786, noted an inci- 
dent that will illustrate the point.** A common native brought to 
the ship in his canoe a load of produce to trade with the voy- 
agers. When he was about to depart, a chief demanded of him 
all he had obtained, which was at once given up. Portlock re- 
monstrated with the king, but was informed that what had been 
done was justified by custom. 

Products and Methods of Cultivation. The chief culti- 
vated plants were taro, sweet potatoes, of which there were 
aboutfifty varieties, bananas, yams, sugar-cane, calabash-gourds, 
the paper-mulberry tree for its bark, and the Awa for its nar- 
cotic roots. The taro was of the greatest importance, and po- 
tatoes occupied the second place, the others being minor crops. 
They were all found wild also, as well as many other plants, in- 
cluding bread-lruit, cocoanut, and arrow-root. 

The taro is a very nutritive tuber, and was, as it still is, the 
great staple food of the natives,*' There are some twenty-eight 
varieties, which may be divided into two groups, the dry-land 
and the wet-land, the latter being by far the most important. 

The method of cultivating the wet-land taro is so peculiar 
and represents such a characteristic phase of Hawaiian life, both 
ancient and modern, that it is worthy of special consideration.** 
A bed is hollowed out and the dirt thrown up around the edge so 
as to make an embankment three or four feet high on the inside, 

*^Coan, p. 58. 

*^ Stevenson and Oleson^ p. 21. 

*• Voyage, p. 310. 

^''Stewart, p. 104; Townsend, p. 199. Mustek, p. 68. 

**On methods of cultivation see Corney, p. 108; Mathison, pp. 374-379; 
Stewart, p* 111; Vancouver, I,, pp. 163-171; Portlock, p. 191; Bates, p. 122; 
Byron, pp. 106-7. 
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and the bottom and sides are beaten while moist to make them 
water-tight. A thin layer of loose dirt and grass is spread over 
the bottom, the suckers planted regularly in rows, and then the 
water is admitted through the "gateway." The wet-land taro 
is a water plant, the leaves floating on top of the water. A bed 
once made is a permanent thing. As a mature plant is pulled 
up a young one is put in its place. It takes from nine to fifteen 
months for a plant to mature. The beds vary in size from forty 
square feet to two or three acres, the larger ones having been 
owned by the chiefs. The beds of the different owners of the 
village usually lay side by side, the common embankment, often 
a stone wall, serving for both boundary and walk. 

The water was supplied by irrigating canals, often built of 
stone and sometimes miles in length. A canal usually supplied 
a whole village, each owner of a patch having a little ditch lead- 
ing from the common canal. There were certain rules and regu- 
lations quite well established, regarding the opening and shut- 
ting the water-gates and drawing off the water.* These canals 
and ditches and little square ponds of vegetation were great 
curiosities to the early travelers, and the most curious spectacle 
of all was to see the natives tending their taro patches, wading 
up to their waists in mud and water. 

The early visitors bestowed much praise upon the native 
for his skill anjd industry in building his canals, ditches and 
taro beds. But it is to be observed that this labor did not have 
to be repeated every year. A bed and the necessary canals and 
ditches would last for generations with very little repairs. Also 
the plant is very nutritious and but little labor is necessary to 
keep in good condition a patch large enough to supply a family. 

Cooking. The method of cooking the taro was simple but 
effective. A hole was dug in the ground and lined with stones; 
a fire was built, and when the stones were hot, the taro was 
wrapped in leaves or native cloth to keep it clean, and put in the 
"oven." Then the hot stones were rolled over it, water was 
thrown on, and the whole was covered with earth to hold the heat 
and steam. This "oven" was also used for cooking meat and 
other kinds of food. 



*Thc native word for law is "Kanawai," "concerning' the water. 



»» 
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When the taro was sufficiently cooked it was taken out and 
beaten fine and mixed with water. This paste was allowed to 
stand a few days until it soured, when it was considered ready 
to eat. At meal time the family gathered around the big" wooden 
bowl of sour paste, called poi, each one sitting- cross-legged on 
the ground and helping himself from the common dish, thumb 
and fingers serving for knife, fork and spoon. The poi was 
occasionally seasoned with a bite of raw fish dipped in salt. The 
pet pig also helped himself from the common dish. 

Animals. The native animals were small, and there were 
but few kinds. The bat, a lizard, an animal between a rat- and 
a mouse, fowls, the dog, and a small species of hog constitute 
the list.** The fowls, dog, and hog were domesticated and all 
used as food. Cook noted that hogs were very plentiful. But 
if they were used to any great extent by the common people be- 
fore the islands were discovered by Europeans, they soon ceased 
to be a common article of diet among the masses. Probably it 
was too easy for king and chiefs to gather up the hogs and sell 
them to the traders. 

Fish Ponds. The chief animal food was fish, which was 
caught in the open sea, in small lakes or from artificial ponds.*® 
Each holding had its fish pond, either natural or artificial. The 
native prized his fish pond as second in value only to his taro 
patch, and the fish were often tended with considerable care. 
The largest artificial ponds were along the shore, and were made 
by simply enclosing a portion of the sea with a wall of coral. 
These ranged from one acre to one hundred acres in extent, the 
larger ones belonging to the king or the chiefs. The inland 
ponds were made much like taro beds. In fact, one was some- 
times converted into the other. 

II. Handicrafts. 

Articles In Common Use. We have already observed 
that nature set narrow bounds to industry. The raw materials 
were wood, stone, the bark and leaves of trees, gourds, bone, the 
teeth of animals and the feathers of birds. The art of tanning 

^^ Cooky II, pp. 842-45; Anderson, p. 34; Annual, 1888, p. S!2. 
^^Bates, pp. 114-115; Stewart, p. 110; Mathison, pp. 375-416. 
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the skins of animals does not seem to have been known. Out of 
these materials various articles were made, most of them of a 
simple pattern.** The following list is not intended to be ex- 
haustive, but representative of what was in common use. About 
the only implement of husbandry was a pointed stick. Fishing 
required a little more extensive apparatus, and included hooks of 
teeth, lines and nets made of the tough inner bark of trees 
twisted into cords, and canoes. The canoes were usually about 
twenty-four feet long, but some were fifty or one hundred feet 
in length. The bottom part consisted of one piece hewed out of 
a log. As the sides needed to be quite high in order to render 
the canoes safe for use on the sea, boards were sewed to the up- 
per edges and brought together at each end. Canoes were also 
used in war, two or three often being lashed together and pro- 
vided with a small sail. Their weapons of war were wooden 
spears and daggers, sometimes pointed with a shark's tooth. 
Articles for household use were also few and simple. Wooden 
bowls, calabashes made of the dry fruit of the calabash oi: gourd- 
plant, and of various shapes and sizes, served for holding poi, 
water, and other food, and for drinking cups. A fish basket, 
knives of hard wood, or shark's teeth, or a shell for cutting or 
scraping, mats made of leaves or bark-cloth for the floor and for 
beds and bed-clothes, complete the list of common household 
furniture and utensils. The cups, bowls and calabashes were 
often painted with considerable taste, the coloring used being 
obtained from berries and various roots and herbs.** The 
Hawaiians had few occasions for using lights, but when they 
were needed they were made from nuts and rushes. The nuts 
were baked and then strung on a rush. Their methods of mak- 
ing cloth deserves separate treatment. 

Cloth Making. Cloth was made from the tough inner bark 
of trees, the paper-mulberry, cultivated for the purpose, being 
the best.** The bark was cut into strips, soaked in water, spread 
out on a hard, smooth surface, the edges overlapping a little, and 
beaten with a stick. In order to give different appearances to 

^^Cook, II, pp. 845-50; Blackman, pp. 54-55. 

^^Cook, II, p. 847. 

**On method of manufacture, see Annual, 18%, pp. 176-86; Stewart^ 
pp. 114; Bates, pp. 279-80. 
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the various kinds of cloth, the sticks were either smooth or 
variously notched and carved. Sometimes arrow-root was laid 
crosswise and beaten into the cloth to make it strong-er. There 
were a number of varieties of cloth, kapa, as it was called, which 
may be divided into two classes, one of a lig-ht texture for wear- 
ing* on the person and for other uses, the other coarse and heavy, 
for mats, covers for dishes, beds and bed-clothes. A bed con- 
sisted of several layers of thick mats The cloth was sometimes 
painted or stained with the same kind of coloring matter as that 
used in painting- bowls and cups. In this art much skill was 
sometimes displayed. Cook says that ''the reg-ularity of figures 
and stripes is truly surprising.^^ As one might expect, this cloth 
was not very durable; it would last but a few days or weeks, if 
worn constantly. Cloth making was the work of the women, and 
constituted their most arduous household task. There was no 
sewing or tailoring, the cloth being simply wrapped around the 
body something after the manner of the Roman toga. But ordi- 
narily, the only "clothing'* worn was a narrow girdle, dress being 
merely a matter of ornament. 

Feather Work. The highest development of art among the 
ancient Hawaiians is represented by their feather work,^** which 
shows a taste and skill worthy of a people well advanced in civi- 
lization. There are but few specimens of this work remaining. 
They include strings of feathers worn in the hair or around the 
neck, plumes, helmets, cloaks, capes, images of the Gods, and 
flly-flaps, frequently with a handle of bone from the body of an 
enemy slain in battle. The cloaks, capes and helmets were worn 
only by the kings and chiefs and on special occasions. The 
helmet was both for ornament and for protection in battle, the 
groundwork being of wood. The groundwork of the other gar- 
ments was kapa, each tiny feather being fastened on with bark 
thread. This work was done by those trained for the purpose, 
and the birds were caught by trained bird catchers. A cloak or 
cape was a costly affair, as the feathers used were very small, 
and each bird furnished but a few that were wanted. Mrs Judd, 

^^ Voyages, XL, p. 847. 

»*See W* F, Bingham^ Hawaiian Feather Work; Annual^ 1895, pp. 

101-111. 
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writing- in 1828, states that the time, labor and feathers, (each 
feather being equivalent to twenty cents in the tax system then 
prevailing), employed in making a cloak for the young king was 
estimated as amounting to hundreds of thousands of dollars."® 
These feather garments were exceedingly brilliant, the favorite 
colors being red, yellow, green, black and white. 

Houses. The Hawaiian house consisted of a bamboo frame- 
work thatched with grass, and might easily have been mistaken 
for a hayrick.*^ The hut of the common native was a small affair, 
about ten feet long and eight feet w'de, with a hole in one end to 
crawl through. The hut served chiefly as a store room and a 
place to sleep in on cool nights, as the common people lived most 
of the time out of doors. The '*palaces"of the kings and chiefs 
were built on the same plan as that of the huts of the common 
people, but were much larger, and rude attempts at ornamenta- 
tion were usually made by using different colored grasses. 
Houses were sometimes built by a class of men who were spec- 
ialists in that work, this being the third instance of division of oc- 
cupation, bird catching and making feather garments being the 
other two exceptions to the general rule. 

Salt Making. Salt was with them a necessary article of 
food, and was obtained by evaporating sea water, or the brack- 
ish water of inland lakes. The evaporating "pans" were usually 
simply trenches dug in the earth and lined with clay, about six 
or eight feet square and a few inches deep, and so arranged that 
the water could be let in easily.*® 

Place In the Scale of Development. Such was the eco- 
nomic and social condition of this interesting and unique island 
people when civilization found them in their isolated home. It 
is not easy to classify a semi-barbarous people and place them 
just where they belong in the scale of development, and it is 
especially difficult to do so with the Hawaiians since they could 
not pass through the various stages usually recognized as mark- 
ing the progress of peoples. For the sake of classification, how- 
ever, we may place them somewhere between the semi-barbar- 

*^ Sketches, p. 28. 

^''Stewart, p, 235; Bingham, pp. 115-116; Byron, p. 107. 

^^Cook, II,, p. 1023. 
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ous and semi-civilized states. The environment was not very 
favorable to high development. The poverty of material to work 
with, the warm, even climate, the fertility of the small portion of 
the soil that needed to be cultivated, the great fruitf ulnesss of 
the taro, all tended to make the native indolent and satisfied with 
few things. Life was not a struggle for existence, hence, the 
greatest stimulus to advancement was absent. It will be inter- 
esting to study the effect upon this simple people of sudden con- 
tact with civilization. 
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CHAPTER m. 

The Fur Traders of the Northwest and the 

Sandal Wood Trade. 



Ekronomic Factors. There are six great factors in the 
economic history of the Hawaiian Islands since their discovery 
by the white man,(l) the Fur Trade between the Northwest coast 
of North America and China, (2) the Sandal Wood Trade, (3) 
the Missionaries, (4) the Whaling- Fleet, (5) the Settlement 
of California bjr Americans, and (6) the Reciprocity Treaty be- 
tween the United States and Hawaii. The fur trade began in 
1786 and was a considerable factor for about half a century. Its 
effects were soon overshadowed, however, by the sandal wood 
trade, which lasted from about 1800 to 1839. On the heels of the 
sandal wood trade came two other forces, the missionaries and 
the whaling fleet, both of which entered the field in 1820. The 
latter came to an end in 1870, but the influence of the mission- 
aries still continues, though they themselves as a distinct organi- 
zation have been withdrawn. And it is the one factor that has 
steadily acted in one direction, uplifting and civilizing the nation; 
the other forces have pulled up and down, sometimes elevating, 
but more often cursing the masses of the natives. The settle- 
ment of California began in 1849, and in 1876 the influence it had 
upon the islands was intensified by the reciprocity treaty by 
which Hawaiian sugar was admitted free into the United States. 

Periods of History. It will be observed that these factors 
usually overlap, and one, the missionaries, has affected aU periods 
from 1820 to the present time. While the strength of one force 
is increasing, another is declining; the two forces may oppose 
each other or the new may intensify the old. Hence it is not 
easy to divide the industrial history of Hawaii into periods and 
give to each a definite boundary. But if we seize upon the 
salient features, neglecting the missionaries and combining two 
other factors, we may distinguish four periods, (1) the Fur and 
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Sandal Wood Trade, (2) the Whaling Fleet, (3) the Settlement 
of California, and (4) the Reciprocity Treaty. But for obvious 
reasons, we shall consider the factors rather than the periods 
of history, though we shall try lo keep the latter in mind. 

L The Fur Trade. 

Origin. The knowledge brought home to England by the 
companions of Captain Cook suggested to the commercial world 
the idea of establishing the fur trade between the northwest 
coast of North America and China. Some half dozen vessels were 
sent to the northwest coast by English merchants in India, and 
in 1786 Captains Portlock and Dixon were sent by an English 
company organized the year before to trade in furs.^® Ameri- 
can merchants were soon in the field, and Hawaii became a half- 
way station for obtaining provisions. 

Nature and Extent. The extent of this trade cannot be 
told with exactness, because no reliable figures are obtainable 
before 1840, when the Hawaiian government began to assume a 
modern form. But it is probable that two or three ships touched 
at the islands each y*ear. The provisions obtained were fowls, 
fish, vegetables, fruit, and especially hogs.*® The chief article 
sought by the natives was iron. Cook found among their imple- 
ments one made of a piece of hoop-iron fastened to a wooden 
handle, and another which looked like the point of a sword.** 
How they got the iron is not known. They may have got it from 
some earlier Spanish voyager, or, as the nativessay, from Japan. 
But it was of great economic advantage to the early traders that 
the natives knew the utility of iron without knowing its com- 
mercial value. The natives eagerly offered their services in 
carrying fresh water from the inland springs or gave large 
quantities of produce for a few nails or bits of iron. Portlock 
gave a ten-penny nail for each large calabash of water.** A 
shipload of provisons could be obtained at a mere nominal cost. 
Later, rum, cloth, hardware and other European articles were 

^^ Portlock, pp. 2-3; Annual, 1890, p. 35. 

^^ Portlock, pp. 63-69-77-87-91; Meares, p 350-56. 

^^Cook, II, p. 848. 

^^ Voyage, p. 73. 
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in demand, and while the wars were rag-ing- between Kame- 
hameha I and the other chiefs, fire-arms and amunition were 
especially sought for.^" 

Effects Upon the Native. Thoug-h this early commerce 
was not extensive, its effects were marked. The early voyagers 
introduced sheep, goats, cattle, horses, a better breed of hogs, 
and fowls of European stock. Mosquitoes were also brought at 
a later date, and the taro patches made excellent breeding-places. 
The horses were used only for riding, and the cattle were not 
used at all for several years. They were allowed to run wild 
and they became so numerous as to damage the forests. In 1822 
the only tame cattle were owned by a Spanish resident.** Sheep 
and goats were utilized to some extent, and in 1809 formed an 
article of commerce.*** 

The effects upon the chiefs were to stimulate in them a de- 
sire for European dress and finery and a taste for liquor, so that 
drunkenness became one of the common habits, especially among 
the "nobility." The desires of king and chiefs were satisfied at 
the expense of the common native, and at an early day we get a 
glimpse of what the result will be. In 1789 Lieutenant Meares 
writes that the king sent orders "for every one who had an hog 
to bring it immediately to the village, on pain of death."*® The 
only advantage that the common native derived from this trade 
was that he got a little iron for instruments with which to dig 
the harder for his master. 

II. The Sandal Wood Trade. 

Origin. The sandal wood trade was a result of the fur 
trade. Captain Kendrick, an American fur trader, learned that 
sandal wood existed on the islands in considerable quantities, 
and he conceived the idea that something might be made by 
taking the wood to Canton. In 1792 he left three men on the 
islands to gather wood, but the trade did not amount to much 
until about 1800.*^ 

*^ Vancouver, I, pp. lv^7-186, II, p. 115; Meares, p. 352. 

**Mathison, pp. 425-27. 

^^ Campbell, p. 121. 

*^ Meares, p. 353. 

H*1 Vancouver, I, p. 172. 
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Extent. We have no means of knowing- accurately the value 
or extent of this trade, but various attempts have been made to 
estimate it roug-hly. During the period of its g-reatest pros- 
perity, from about 1810 to 1820, the value of the exports amounted 
to $300,000 or $400,000 a year." In the early '20's, the v^ood be- 
came scarce and the exports declined.^* In 1823 Stewart esti- 
mated that the total value of the trade of the islands, including* 
produce sold to the ships, was only $100,000 per year.'*® Ander- 
son estimated that the total value of the sandal wood exported 
during the whole period of the trade was probably $1,000,000.'*^ 
The value of the exports for the last four year's of the trade, 
1836-9, was $65,000." 

Method of Collecting. The method of collecting the wood 
was simple, but it bore hard on the natives. The king and chiefs, 
who owned the timber lands, gave orders to their vassals to g-o 
into the forests and bring in a certain quantity. A pioneer mer- 
chant residing in Honolulu writes in his journal, January 2, 1827, 
that the people of the village assembled to receive their orders, 
the men to go the mountains and bring in half a picuP* of sandal 
wood apiece, and the women to bring- in mats, or other articles. 
If any man brought more than half a picul, he might have half 
the extra amount. Anyone who wished might pay four dollars 
instead of getting the wood, and the women might pay a dollar 
instead of bringing mats, etc.*** The wood was placed in store- 
houses near the shore, and small brigs and schooners took it to 
the chief ports. 

Effects. 1. Avarice of Chiefs Excited. The eflfecta of 
the sandal wood trade, together with the fur trade, may easily 
be imagined. The avarice of man is easily excited, especially 
when he can satisfy his desires by the labor of others. Silks, 
satins, nankeen, broadcloth, chinaware, horses, all sorts of com- 

^^JarveSy History, p. 100; Mathison, p. 458. 

^^farveSy History, p. 117. 

^^ Residence, p. 122. 

^^ Hawaiian [stands, p. 251. 

^^ Annual, 18%, p. 91. 

'^^A picul is a weight of 133^ pounds. 

^^Antmal, 1901, p. 76. 
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modities that appealed to the fancy of king- or chief, were in great 
demand.'*'* The men often had their suits made to order in 
Canton. Immense warehouses were built in which to store 
goods, where they sometimes rotted before they could be used.'*® 
Some of the chiefs who had an eye to business accumulated con- 
siderable fortunes. Governor Coxe was considered worth $20,000 
or $30,000, gained from the sandal wood trade. But many chiefs 
plunged into debt, and their creditors, the foreign merchants, 
found much difficulty in collecting their dues.' 
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2. Burdens of Common Native Increased. The effect 
upon the vassal was what might have been expected. The fur 
trade robbed him of his produce, and the sandal wood trade 
robbed him of his time and inflicted upon him much suffering. 
At any moment he might be called upon to go to the mountains to 
remain for months at a time cutting sandal wood, with no food 
or shelter save that afforded by the forest.'*® Hundreds or even 
thousands of people might be seen going to the mountains 
or returning with the wood on their backs. Whole districts 
were sometimes temporarily depopulated, the people being sent 
to the mountains en masse.^^ If a man refused to obey orders, 
his house was burned, and if he still remained obstinate, he lost 
his little piece of land. The hardship newly imposed upon the 
native was not that of severe ;and continued toil, for he was by 
no means kept at work all the time, but he was not used to hard 
work, and the cold nights of the mountains, the difficulty of get- 
ting food while hunting for wood among the rocks, ledgfes, and 
mountain sides, and the lack of shelter would have been a severe 
test for any man, even one used to a cold climate and inured to 
toil. 

3. Sandal Wood Extirpated. We arc not surprised to 
learn that in the early twenties the wood began to be scarce and 
hard to find, and that by 1840 it was almost extirpated.*® Con- 
stant cutting of the old trees and wanton destruction of young 

^^ Stewart, Residence, p. 105; Mathison, pp. 373-408. 

^^Bingham, p. SO; Campbell, pp. 129-139. 

^''Annual, 1901, pp. 78-79. 
^''Judd, p. 21. 

^^ Ellis, Journal of a Tour, p. 215. 

«o Wilkes, IV, p. 37. 
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ones by the natives, in order to put an end to their hardships, 
could have no other result The trees have g-rov^n up ag-ain to 
some extent, but not in sufficient numbers to justify a revival of 
the trade.®^ 

4. It Brought Foreign Residents. The fur trade brought 
Europeans to the islands as temporary visitors only; the sandal 
wood trade introduced a foreign element as permanent residents 
and set in motion some of the forces which were to transform 
the islands and give them a European aspect. In 1822 about 
sixty persons were present at a Fourth of July celebration at 
Honolulu/* In 1827 there were four American mercantile houses 
at the capital offering for sale such articles as are usually found 
in a **general merchandise" store in America.*^ Some fifteen 
or twenty foreigners had found favor with the king and received 
grants of land,®^ the entering wedge to the subsequent foreign 
ownership of the soil. 

5. Glianges in Habits and Customs. The presence of 
so many foreie:ners residing among them could not fail to affect 
the habits and customs of the people. The effects were brought 
about chiefly because of man's imitative instinct. The majority 
of the foreigners made no effort to improve the native in any way, 
and some even actively opposed the few who occasionally in- 
structed the natives in some useful art, fearing that he would 
become less dependent upon foreign intelHgene.®** But a savage 
or semi-civilized man readily learns some things by imitation. 
We have already noted that the chiefs began to use foreign 
articles of dress and furniture and to drink the white man's bev- 
erage. As yet, however, the influence had not reached the com- 
mon people to any great extent, partly because they were not in 
such close contact with the foreigner as were the king and chiefs, 
and partly because they were not able to buy the new wares. 
But a few began to imitate the European style of dress as best 
their taste and means would allow, and all sorts of odd mixtures 

^^ Bulletin, No, 95, Department of Agriculture, p. 30. 

^\Mathison, p. 389. 

^^ Stew art, p. 122. 

^^Ibid, p. 123. 

^^ Campbell, p. \¥^\ Jarve$, History, p. 95. 
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of native and foreig-n costumes were seen. The usual native 
dress was a narrow g-irdle around the loins. To this, one would 
add a shirt, another a pair of trousers, another a hat or a pair of 
boots, and even an umbrella occasionally served the purpose.** 

6. Money Introduced. Some of the other effects of the 
forces at work during* this early period were less striking* in ap- 
pearance but as far-reaching* in consequence. One of these ef- 
fects was the introduction of money. As early as 1804 the king* 
beg'an to use moaey in his commercial transactions.*^ By 1822 
it was a circulating- medium,** but its chief function was as a 
standard of value, sandal wood being the medium more com- 
monly used,** especially when larg'e sums were involved. The 
debts of the chiefs, for example, were reckoned in terms of 
money, but merchants actually received sandal wood. The use 
of money was confined to the "upper classes," for at this time 
the common people had little to do with commercial transactions. 
They simply turned their products over to their masters. It 
was not till 1840 that the common people beg'an to use money, 
when Captain Wilkes employed many natives in his scientific 
explorations and paid them in money. ^* About that time, also, 
the bands of feudalism were breaking, and the common man be- 
came master of his time and property, and he beg'an to take some 
little part in the business affairs of the country besides that of 
a mere pack horse. 

7. Changes in Revenue. Another important result of 
the commercial phase of the period was a change in the king's 
revenue. In ancient times the revenue of the king consisted in 
produce from the lands held by the chiefs and from his private 
estates. This source of revenue was continued, but others were 
added. ^^ When markets came into being in the islands the king 
was not slow to take advantage of the situation. He sold his 
produce to the merchants, as well as his sandal wood, often re- 

^^Judd, p. 5. 

^''Jarves^ History ^ p. 100. 

^* Campbell^ p. 68; Mathison^ p. 453. 

^^Stewart, p. 122. 

^0 Wil^esy ni, p. 386; IV, p. 116; Coan, pp. 118-19. 

''^^^ejarves. History^ pp. 100-104. Corney, pp. 2-96; Mathison, p. 466. 
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ceiving" European or American g-oods in exchang-e, which he sold, 
both at wholesale and retail, thus gaining the profits of a mer- 
chant. In 1816 an entirely new revenue was established, port 
dues, which later expanded into a g-eneral tariff system. This 
change is important not simply because it was the beginning" of 
a system of taxation characteristic of a civilized community, nor 
simply because the tax was levied upon foreign merchants in- 
stead of upon the natives: but it is important chiefly because it 
helped to render possible at a later date the breakdown of the 
feudal system. When thekinghad solid and substantial revenues 
from the tariflF and port charges, he would more readily consider 
the possible advantages of relieving the masses from the burdens 
of the old feudal levy. On the whole, this period was fruitful of 
small beginnings of several important changes. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The Missionaries. 



Object of Tlieir Labors. In 1820 there landed on Hawaiian 
soil two g-roups of men, the American Missionaries and the 
Whalers. Two forces were introduced which in some respects 
worked toward the same end, but in others they were opposing- 
factors. 

The main object of the missionaries was to convert the na- 
tives to Christianity, and their greatest efforts were directed 
towards that end. They did not, however, lose sight of the fact 
that the native needed instruction in the arts of civilized life. 
The instructions to the little band of missionaries, prepared by 
the Prudential Committee of the American Board of Foreign 
Missions, left no doubt in the minds of the missionaries as to 
what they were expected to do. "You are to aim," say the in- 
structions, "at nothing short of covering these islands with 
fruitful fields and pleasant dwellings and schools and churches, 
and raising up the whole people to an elevated state of Christian 
civilization.'* In order to aid in carrying out this lofty ideal, 
there were sent out with the first missionary band of twenty- 
two persons, a farmer, a mechanic, a doctor, a school master and 
a printer.'* 

Efforts. When they arrived on their field of action they did 
not forget their instructions. A joint letter of the missionaries 
to the Missionary Herald^ 1834, states that they are called upon 
by the natives for help in secular affairs to such an extent that 
it interferes with their regular work of teaching and preaching.'* 
A writer to the same paper two years later says that "The 
trowel, turning-lathe, saw and plane began to be used to improve 
their buildings and furniture.""* Jarves says that quite a num- 

'^^ Annual, 1895, p. 91. 
''^Missionary Herald, XVI, p. 569. 
''^Missionary Herald, XXX, pp. 338-39. 
''^Ibid, XXXII, p. 354. 
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ber had been taught trades, including* masons, printers, book- 
binders, tailors, engravers, carpenters, etc., and that the mis- 
sionaries were indefatigable in their efforts to give industrial 
training/® Bingham bears testimony that the introduction of 
the plow, the domestic wheel and loom, the scissors and needle, 
the different processes of house building, the manufacture of 
sugar, the culture of the cane and mulberry, engraving, print- 
ing, etc., all received the attention and encouragement of the 
missionaries/'' 

Call for Help. The missionaries felt that there was more 
to be done than they could do, and in 1836 they addressed a 
memorial to the American Board asking that forty-six indus- 
trial workers be sent and suggesting that a separate society be 
organized in America to conduct the industrial branch of the 
work. The chiefs also sent a memorial stating the kind of teach- 
ers needed. They would specify *'a carpenter, tailor, mason, 
shoemaker, wheelwright, paper maker, type founder, agricultu- 
ralists skilled in raising sugar cane, cotton and silk, and in 
making sugar, cloth manufacturing, and makers of machinery 
to work on a large scale, and a teacher of the chiefs in what per- 
tains to land, according to the practice in enlightened countries, 
and if there be any other teacher that could be serviceable in 
these matters, such teacher also. '"' But for reasons best known 
to themselves, the American Board did not comply with the re- 
quest of either memorial. 

Industrial Schools. As a final proof that the missionaries^ 
did not neglect the industrial side of their work, we may men- 
tion the industrial schools established by their efforts. Besides 
the regular system of public instruction which, in 1830, included 
nine hundred schools taught by native teachers, with 44,895 
pupils,^® the missionaries established and conducted a number 
of higher schools in which industrial training was given.'® Agri- 
culture, butter-making, printing, book binding, and other arts 

''^History, p. 205. 

''''Residence, p. 489. 

''^Bingham, pp. 489-%. 

''^Jarves, History^ p. 146. 

^^Ibid, p. 204; Cheever, Life, pp. 105-6; Annual, 1895. 
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were taught the boys, and the g-irls received instructions in 
housekeeping, sewing, knitting and spinning. The first semi- 
nary in which industrial training was given was opened in 1831. 

Whether consciously or unconsciously, the missionaries 
adopted the only method by which a people low in the scale of 
civilization can be raised to a higher level. Exercise, eflFort, is 
the only means of development, mental, moral or physical. In 
order to stimulate a man to greater eflFort, his wants must be in- 
creased, and a means must be provided for satisfying them. The 
wants of the native were increased by both precept and example, 
and industrial training was the means by which those wants 
could be satisfied. It is the method of Booker T. Washington, 
and itis the method that must be adopted in our slums if we would 
remove these black spots on our civilization. 

• 

Obstacles. If the missionaries were not wholly successful 
in at once covering the islands with fruitful fields and beautiful 
dwellings, we need not be surprised, for the obstacles they had 
to encounter were numerous and great. Though the climate is 
not extremely enervating, it does not spur to action; from the 
nature of the crop and the method of agriculture, but little labor 
was needed to provide food; the traders and other white resi- 
dents opposed the missionaries, fearing that if the natives be- 
came educated their own mental superiority would be gone.®^ 
In the early thirties a temporary discouragement beset them — 
the king fell among evil counselors and many of the schools were 
closed, and the salutary laws against vice were repealed. In 
1834 the king reformed and things were righted.®* But the great- 
est obstacle of all was the feudal system. The whole structure 
of society was against them, and, as a matter of course, they 
dared not attack that system for fear of being driven from the 
kingdom. When a man knows that the fruits of his labor may 
be taken from him at any moment, and that any sign of increas- 
ing prosperity will be sure to result in an increase of his taxes, 
any efforts to induce him to be thrifty and accumulate property 
must, to a large extent, be abortive. 

^^Jarves, History, pp. 113-115; Mathison, p. 372; Townsend, p. 195. 
^^Jarves, History, pp. 149-50. 
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Results. 1. Changes in Habits and Customs. Though 
opposed by these powerful forces, the labors of the missionaries 
in time produced some economic and social results of great im- 
portance. Under the stimulus of both precept and example, the 
common natives began to imitate tiie whites and the chiefs, and 
to acquire the outward habits and customs of civilized life. Wants 
were increased, and thus was touched the mainspring of pro- 
gress. But the change was slow. It was comparatively easy to 
teach the native to use the hoe and spade and other simple im- 
plements of husbandry, for he could readily see the advantage 
in using them. By 1840 agricultural implements of European or 
American make were in general use.®* 

But clothing long continued to be regarded as a matter of 
adornment, to be worn only on special occasions.®* In 1840 the 
women in the towns had generally adopted European dress, 
usually a loose wrapper, but the men ordinarily appeared in 
native nakedness. By 1875 the men in the cities and the women 
in the country had adopted European dress; but the men in the 
I'tiral districts yet clung to old habits. They would put on clothes 
when they went to town, but throw them aside as soon as they 
g-ot home.*" 

The exchange of the new furniture for the old was yet more 
slow, and even today the majority of the natives who have furni- 
ture, SUCH as chairs, bedsteads, tables, etc., keep them in their 
parlors for show rather than for daily use.®® 

The special advantages of a modern house did not appeal to 
the native with sufficient strength to induce him to abandon his 
grass hut, even after feudalism had passed away and he was 
master of his time and property. In 1840, however, before this 
had been completed, some improvement had taken place in native 
dwellings in various parts of the islands, but in general there 
had been little change.®^ In'1876 the native grass hut was a con- 
spicuous object in Honolulu, ®® and it has not been wholly ban- 

»»5jV G, Simpson, II, p. 121. 

^^Jbid, pp, A4'S0; Jarves, History, p. 231. 

^^ Bliss, pp. 81-2. 

^^ Stevenson and Oleson, p. 21. 

^-f Wilkes, IV, pp. 67-75-80-92-96. 

«8 Wheatham, p. 82. 
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ished from the islands at the present day.'* The general con- 
dition of the native at the present time we shall consider in an- 
other chapter. 

2. Division of Labor. Along- with these changes in habits 
and customs went another, division of labor, which has been one 
of the great factors in the progress of civilization generally, and 
even with the simple conditions existing in Hawaii, has been and 
is now of considerable importance. Some of the natives learned 
to pursue the various trades that are necessary even in an agri- 
cultural community of today, and those who remained in agricul- 
ture, found it to their advantage to exchange their produce for 
what clothing, implements and furniture they desired. They 
continued to make their old calabashes and simple articles of that 
kind, and as late as 1854 native kapa was "still used extensively 
in remote parts of the group,"*® But by 1875 their old handi- 
crafts were nearly obsolete.** 

3. Overthrow of Feudalism. The greatest ecomomic 
effect of the labor of the missionaries was in helping to over- 
throw the feudal system. But other forces were aiding in the 
process, and we can best consider this phase of missionary labor 
after we have discussed those other forces. 

^^ Stevenson and Oleson, p. 21. 
^^ Bates, p. 279. 
^^Wheatham, p. 37. 
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CHAPTER I. 



The Whaling Fleet. (1820-60). 



Complex Character of the Period. The forty years from 
1820 to 1860 is the inost complex period of Hawaiian economic 
history. Though some important changes had taken place be- 
fore 1820, the general situation is easy to grasp; a few chiefs have 
some of the iexternal forms of civilized life, the common native 
has new burdens, the king has new revenue, and some are learn- 
ing to use money. After 1860 the all-absorjbing interest is sugar. 
But during the period we are about to stiyfdy, changes are going 
on that are to give an entirely new face, to Hawaiian life and 
Hawaiian industry. The foreigners become predominant in in- 
dustrial affairs; commerce becomes the chief thing in business 
circles, but depending upon it are important grazing interests. 
The beginning" of the period is complicated by the old forces, 
the sandal wood trade and the fur trade from the northwest, and 
the closing years are marked by new forces that are to revolu- 
tionise industry, while the central portion of the period is char- 
acterized by the great upheaval that overthrew the feudal sys- 
tem. The Whaling Fleet is the predominant factor from the 
industrial point of view, while the missionaries were active in 
bringing about general social changes. The merchant vessels, 
including the fur traders, continued to be a considerable factor 
throughout the peripd. From 1824 to 1852 as many as 1,992 mer- 
chant vessels touched at Honolulu, or about two-thirds as many 
as there were of whaling vess^te.®* 

The Whaling Grounds. A glance at the map will show 
the importance of the islands to the whale ships of the North 
Pacific. There were three whaling grounds; one on the equator, 
one near Japan, and one near the Russian settlements.®* The 
islands afford a convenient halting place in going from one 

^^BateSy p. 33. 

»»5/r G, Simpson, II, p. 137. 
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ground to another, but they were of special advantage to the 
North Pacific Squadron, which cruised in the northern whaling- 
grounds, and which made the islands their base of supplies®* 
The weary sailors, after a six months' cruise, could run into port, 
send their oil and bone in one or two ships to Atlantic ports by 
way of Cape Horn, repair their vessels and take in water and 
provisions for another cruise. Later, during the forties, the 
carrying- trade beg-an to be seperated from the catching- of the 
whales,®** and by 1850 Honolulu became a regular port of trans- 
shipment of whale products. 

Magnitude of the Whale Fisheries. This new force that 
entered the industrial life of Hawaii, unlike most economic forces, 
came suddenly and with g-reat energy. Exact figures are not 
obtainable for all the ports until after 1850, as no record of ship 
entries was kept except at Honolulu. From 1824 to 1852, over 
2,800 whale ships entered Honolulu, being an average of one hun- 
dred a year. There were not that many different ships, as each 
one usually entered and refitted twice a year."® It is estimated 
that about as many entered the other ports,®'' making a total of 
about two hundred a year. In 1842 the British whale ships in 
the Pacific are said to have numbered seventy, and the Ameri- 
cans over four hundred, and the number of men 2,100 and 12,000 
respectively."® From 1851 to 1860 the total number of whale 
ship entries at all the ports was 4,440, or an average of 440 a 
year "" Many of the ships, however, touched at more than one 
port, and these figures lose part of their significance. The 
London Post^ 1854, speaking of the whaling interests, puts the 
number of men in the American fleetat20,t'00.*®® But this prob- 
ably includes the American vessels on all three of the whaling 
grounds of the Pacific, as the four hundred vessels referred to 
in 1842 doubtless do. And it will be remembered that only the 

^^Judd, p. 31, Hopkins, p. 401. 

^^Sir G, Simpson, II, 138. 

^^Bates, pp. 33-34. 

^"^Alex Simpson, p. 109; The Friend, May, 1852, p. 8. 

^^Alex Simpson, p. 115. 

»»6^. 5. Bureau of Statistics, Qr. Report, 1885-6, No. 2, p. 414. 

^^^ The Friend, August, 1855. 
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whalers in the northern g-rounds used Hawaii as their base of 
supplies. The safest way to aret at the number of men supplied 
with provisions and clothing* at Hawaiian ports is to estimate 
from ship entries. Each vessel carried from thirty to thirty-five 
men.^®* If we make no allowance for any ships touching- twice 
in refitting-, we g-et between 13,000 and 16,000 as the number of 
men. Dividing- by two, since each vessel refitted twice a year, 
we g-et as a final result 7,000 or 8,000, which represents the 
number of men supplied at the islands. This is probably a little 
too large, but after making- an allowance for the fact that many 
ships touched at more than one port, it is yet clear that there 
were enough sailors to create a very large market in so small a 
country. The total population of the islands in 1853 was 73,138. 

Effects. 1. Grazing Industry Increased. The presence 
of such a market could not fail to produce momentous results. 
Cattle raising received a great stimulus. Mexican cowboys were 
imported to tend the herds, and we have a period of "Spanish in- 
fluence."^®* The total number of cattle on the islands in 1852 
was estimated at 40,000.'**^ In 1851 ''fairly good cattle" were 
sold for $2 a head, and boiling works were erected to **try out" 
cattle for their tallow.^®* Hides became a considerable article 
of export, the annual values of the exports from 183b to 1840 be- 
ing estimated at $1 1,000. ^^'^ Sheep, goats and hogs also became 
plentiful. One spectator says that thirty hogs could be bought 
for$75.^®« 

The native industry supplied only fresh meat for home con- 
sumption and for the ships. A glance at the annual reports of 
the United States Bureau of Statistics on Commerce and Naviga- 
tion shows that large quantities of salt meats were shipped from 
the United States to Hawaii. The Friend^ for November, 1857, 
near the close of the period, states that **if packers succeed one 
or two years more as they have succeeded, Hawaiian salted beef 

101 r^^ Friend, May, 1852. 

^^iW, D, Alexander, in Hawaiian His, Soc, Papers, No. 1. 

^^^The Friend, June, 1852, p. 9. 

^^^ Annual, 1895, pp. 98-99. 

^''^ Annual, 18%, p. 91. 

^''^Mrs, Parker, p. 11. 
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and even pork will become establised in the market." This 
certainly shows a lack of enterprise. One ^ould think that in- 
stead of **trying- out" cattle for tallow, or selling- them at $2 a 
head, the g-razers would have salted them, especially since the 
salted meat with which it would have to compete came from the 
United States around Cape Horn. This tardy attempt at pack- 
ing meat was cut short when the whaling fleet deserted the 
islands. 

This grazing industry was chiefly in the hands of whites. 
The natives did not begin to raise cattle until about 1840, and 
then each one kept only one or two cows for their milk and 
butter. ^®^ The natives partly supplied the ships with vegetables 
and furnished goats and hogs in considerable numbers.*®® 

2. Commerce Increased. Previous to 1820 the commerce 
of the islands had been confined to the exports of sandal wood, 
supplying merchant ships with provisions, and importing a few 
articles in demand among the "upper classes." As we have 
noted before, the total value of the ''exports" in the early twen- 
ties did not probably amount to more than $100,000 a year.*®® In 
1822 a cargo of salt was exported to Kamschatka, and the mis- 
sionaries rejoiced to see the beginning of foreign commerce.**® 
Mrs. Judd relates that in 1828 they were on short rations be- 
cause their yearly supplies which came around Cape Horn had 
been sent to the wrong whaling grounds by mistake.*** But 
merchants soon perceived the advantages of Honolulu as a place 
to store goods awaiting a market, and large warehouses were 
erected.*** In 1838 there were eleven mercantile houses in Hono- 
lulu, and the town began to assume a European appearance.*** 

^^'^ Missionary Herald, XLI, p. 86; XLV, pp. 76-81. 

^^^Cheever, Lije^ p. 63. 

^^^Supra, p. 18. 

^^^ Missionary Herald, XVIII, p. 9. 

^^^Sketches, p. 31. 

^^^Cheever, Life, pp. 322-3. 

^^^ Spectator, I, p. 85. 
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The following table will show the nature and extent of the 
development in commerce: 

Hawaiian Commerce (0,000 omitted). 



Ybar 



1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1843 
1846 
1850 
1855 
1860 



Imports 


Domestic 


Exports 
Fordgrn 


$ 4. 1 
3. 5 

2. 

3. 7 
2. 2 
2. 2 
6. 2 
1.10 
1.38 
1.22 
























$0.6 

.6 

2.4 

2.9 

3.2 


$6.2 
5.4 
2.7 
4.8 



Total 

$ .7 

.7 

.6 

.9 

.7 

.6 

6.8 

7.8 

5.6 

8.0 



(The figures for 1836-40 are the estimates of Messrs. Pierce 
& Brown;'"* for 1843-60, officials '"'*) This table illustrates three 
things, (1) the enormous growth of both imports and exports, 
(2) an excess of imports over exports, and (3) a relatively large 
foreign export as compared with the domestic. The cause of the 
increase in trade is readily explained by the demands of the 
whaling fleet. The imports include goods for consump- 
tion on the islands, for the whale ships, for merchant ships, 
especially the fur traders, and, during the last ten years, for re- 
shipment to California. Foreign exports include t ans-ship- 
ments of whale products and imported goods sent to California, 
and to other points on the Pacific Coast. The major part is 
made up of trans-shipments of whale products, and this shows 
at once the importance of the whaling fleet. From 1851 to 1860 
the whale oil trans-shipped amounted to 17, 657, 000 gallons; sperm 
oil, 1,459,000 gallons; bone, 14,132,000 pounds. This explains, 
also, the large foreign export. The domestic exports include 
vegetables and fresh meats sold to ships, hides, goat-skins, tallow, 
etc , but chiefly articles supplied to the ships. This analysis ex- 
plains the second point noted above, the great excess of imports 
over exports. Goods imported and sold to the ships are not in- 



^^* Annual, 18%, p. 91. 

^^^ Summary of Com, and Finance, July, 1891, p. 273. 
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eluded in exports as are domestic products sold to the ships, 
hence, the account could not balance. Had the goods been in- 
cluded, the foreign exports would have been even larger than 
they are. 

3. Increase of Foreigners. We have before observed that 
the cattle raising industry was in the hands of white's. As a 
matter of course the mercantile business was also conducted 
by them. In 1842 there were in Honolulu three churches and 
a seamens' chapel, two school houses, four wholesale houses, 
twenty retail stores, four blacksmith shops, fourteen ship car- 
penters, five house carpenters, three hotels, twelve sailors' 
boarding houses and grog shops combined, two billiard rooms, 
seven bowling alleys, and various other shops.*^® The promi- 
nence of shops, houses, and trades depending on the whaling 
fleet is striking. In 1820 there were probably not fifty foreign 
residents on the islands; there were 2,119 in 1853, and 2,716 in 
1860. It is quite evident that foreigners played the leading part 
in the new industrial activity. 

4. Decrease of Natives. The decrease in population was 
not wholly due to the whaling fleet, but as it was one of the chief 
causes, it is appropriate to consider the subject ia this connec- 
tion. No census of the population was taken before 1832, but 
there is no doubt that it was decreasing rapidly either just be- 
fore or just after the white men touched upon their shores. The 
estimate of Captain Cook, 400,000, has often been referred to, and 
is generally considered too high. But deserted huts, taro patches 
and fish ponds, furnished abundant evidence to early travelers 
that the natives were decreasing. The decrease from 1832 is 
shown in the following table: 

^^^Alex. Simfison, p. 108. 
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Decrease of Native Population."'' 



Ykar 


1 

Hawaiian 


Part 
Hawaiian 


Foreign 


Total 


Per cent of de- 
crease of Ha- 
waiian and 
Part Hawaiian 

(averaffe de- 
crease per jear> 


1832 








130,313 

108,579 

84,165 

73,138 

62,959 

56,897 

57,985 

80,578 

109,020 

154,001 




1836 






• 


4.2* 


1850 








1.5* 


1853 
1866 
1872 
1878 
1884 
1896 
1900 


70,036 
57,125 
49,044 
44,088 
40,014 
31,019 
29,799 


983 
1,640 
1,487 
3,420 
4,218 
8,485 
7,857 


2,119 

4,194 

6,366 

10,477 

36,386 

69,516 

116,345 


4.3* 

2.3* 

2.3* 

1.0 

1.1* 

.9* 
.5 



The two striking" thing's about this table are that the 
decrease of the native population was spasmodic during the 
earlier years and (2) that from 1872 the decrease is steady, though 
gradually getting less, and is very small compared with the 
earlier period. (The number of foreigners was so small during 
the earlier years that it does not alter the results materially to 
include them.) 

The explanation of the first fact may readily be found in the 
well known result of the contact of partly civilized races with 
epidemic diseases that follow civilization. Smallpox, measles, 
dysentery, influenza and like diseases swept away the natives by 
thousands.**' This accounts for the spasmodic nature of the 
decrease as well as for its high rate. The natives knew nothing 
about proper remedies, doctors were few, and most of them were 
in the larger towns, especially Honolulu. Coan states that in 
1848 the measles carried oflE 10,000, and that five years later the 
small pox took 3,000 more. In later years the health authorities 
have had such diseases under their control. 

In the early years there were other powerful forces at work, 
and some of them existed when the white man first came to the 
islands. Wars, pestilence, famines, promiscuous intercourse, 
drunkenness from the native drink, ^w«, were among the causes 

^^T Figures for 1832-36, the Annual, igoo; for igoo. Census. 

^^^Coan, pp. 198-259-60; 5. S. HtU, pp. 111-117; Mrs.fudd, pp. 177-222. 
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for which the white man was not responsible.*** There were 
two other causes, more silent and constant, infanticide and 
artificial abortion. The extent of these forces cannot, from their 
very nature, be told, but it seems certain that they were among* 
the chief causes of th« decrease of the natives.**® By 1840 these 
practices were checked to a largfe extent by the teaching- of the 
missionaries and the laws enacted through their efforts.*** In- 
fanticide was attended with unusual barbarity, the common 
practice being to bury the child alive in the hut where the in- 
human parents lived. 

During the early period there were other forces directly 
connected with the industrial and social changes caused by the 
presence of the foreigners, and the white man may therefore be 
considered in a way responsible for these forces. The hard- 
ships and exposure to which the natives were subjected ing-ath- 
eringf sandal wood were the causes of considerable loss of life.*** 
The natives were used to the warm, even temperature of the 
coast, and during the cold, damp nights, without beds or shelter, 
they contracted colds which often resulted in death. Drunken- 
ness was also doubtless responsible for some of the decrease in 
numbers. Even the changes in habits and customs often caused 
death. The natives would wear clothes during warm, fine days, 
and in cold, wet weather lay them aside for fear of spoiling them. 
Colds, sickness and even death frequently followed.*** 

All the forces of destruction mentioned thus far had either 
wholly come to an end or had become of small importance by 
1870. There was one force directly attributable to the whaling 
fleet, and of such an all-pervading, insidious nature that its mark, 
in all probability, is yet on the native. Several thousand seamen, 
with their pockets full of money, and with a standard of morality 
not very high, and half-civilized women not yet reformed from 
their ancient immoral practices, gives an obvious explanation of 
the situation, And when it is remembered that the people all 

^^^Jarves, History, pp. 93-231-32. 

^^^ Ellis, Narrative, pp. 302-S; Mrs, Judd, p. 34; Ruschenberger, II, 
pp. 366-78; Sir G, Simpson, II, p. 16-18. 

^^^IVilkes, IV, pp. 62-3-73; also, above references. 
***5z> G, Simpson, II, p. 13. 
^^^Jarves, History, pp. 231-2. 
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lived near the shore, within easy reach of the ports and road- 
steads, it is readily seen how wide-spread this vice would become. 
The increasing hardships of the common people helped the mat- 
ter alon^. Many flocked to the seaports, the men to pick up a 
little work now and then, and the women to sell themselves to 
the sailors/** Venereal diseases were contracted and became 
so widely spread among* the people that the increase of popula- 
tion was checked at its very source/*" It is highly probable that 
the continued decrease of the native population up to the pres- 
ent time is due in part to the lingering effects of these diseases. 
A few figures from Commissioner Wright's report onHawaiifor 
1901 will illustrate the point in hand.*** In 1900 there were 
7,822 women of pure Hawaiian blood who were married or had 
been married, and the number of Hawaiians under twenty years 
of age was 13,994. In marked contrast with this state of things, 
there were 5,177 Caucasian women who were married or who 
had been married, and the Caucasians under twenty years of age 
numbered 14,239. 

5. Changes in the King's Revenue. No quantitative 
statement of the amount of the king's revenue during the early 
years of the century is possible, because no records were kept. 
But with the increasing wants of the king's household, stimu- 
lated by contact with civilized man, there was more and more 
revenue wanted. As the form of government gradually emerged 
from its ancient simplicity and began to assume a modern type, 
new items of expense appeared. Shortly after the missionaries 
arrived a system of public education was established. In 1840 
the government began to assume a modern form. From 1840 
to 1847 various departments, including an executive, a judicial, 
and a treasury department, were established. 

All of these changes made the government more expensive, 
and the next question is, by what means were these increasing 
wants satisfied? It will be recalled that in 1820 the king had five 
sources of revenue: (1) the produce taxes, levied upon the peo- 

^^^Jarves, History^ pp. 233-4. 

^t^Mrs, Juddy pp. 161-237; Coan, pp. 255-59; Sir G, Simpson, II, pp. 
19-21. 

^^^ Report, pp. 35-47. 
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pie, including: both the annual tax and the irregular tributes, 
(2) the rents from his private estate, (3) the sale of sandal wood, 
(4) business profits, and (5) port dues. 

During the early years of the period we are considering-, 
the increasing wants of the king were met chiefly by increas- 
ing the taxes and rents. Stewart, speaking of the years 1822-23, 
says that frequently the whole produce of a plantation was 
carried off.'*^ But the rapid decrease in the native population, 
with no material increase in the thrift and industry of the smaller 
number remaining, reduced the possible amount of revenue 
that could be collected. The same condition would apply to the 
rents from the king's estates. 

When the sandal wood began to decline in the early twen- 
ties, the revenue from this source declined in consequence, and 
after 1830 did not amount to much. The king and chiefs hit 
upon a curious expedient. Whenever they built a new house, 
they had a *'house-warming" at the expense of the visitors. All 
who entered it for the first time were required to pay a fee. In 
1822 the king had a new house built and merchants were charged 
from fifty to eighty dollars to enter, other foreigners from 
twenty to thirty, and the servants of the household two dollars 
and upwards. By this means several thousand dollars were 
raised. ^^® In 1829 a resident merchant writes in his journal: 
**Yesterday and today all hands are carrying in their tribute 
{hookupu) to the king, on account, of his new house; once in a while 
residents called and gave him, some five, and some ten dol- 
lars "^^® Evidently, house building was quite fashionable in 
high circles, as the king had built a house but a few years before 
But this source of revenue was necessarily limited, because mer* 
chants and resident foreigners in general, who were the chief 
contributors, would soon get tired of this sort of a"benevolence. 
Being only a temporary source, it is interesting chiefly because 
of its oddity. 

Until 1842 the governors and chiefs continued to act n the/7 
ancient capacity of tax-collectors. The Bill of Rights tcck away 

^^'' Residence, p. 102. 
^^^Stewart, p. 103. 
^^"^ Annual, 1901, p. 87. 
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from them in 1839 the power to levy taxes upon the people or to 
take from them any produce or to require gratuitous labor. But 
the chiefs and governors were not required to render an account 
of what they collected for the government. In 1842 an import- 
ant change was made. Books were opened, and accounts were 
to be kepr of all taxes received and all expenses, and public 
officials were to receive salaries for services rendered."** This 
change doubtless resulted in an increase of net revenue to the 
government. But with this advantageous change, it still re- 
mained true that the power of the natives to pay taxes was de- 
creasing. Hence, all the old sources of revenue, taxes, rents, 
sales of sandal wood, business profits, (for with increasing dig- 
nity business ventures were abandoned by the kings), and the 
**house-warming" fees, were decreasing or had altogether given 
out just at the time when more and more revenue was wanted. 
This increasing need was chiefly supplied by port charges 
and taxes on imports. The old port dues, established in 1816, 
gradually expanded into a complete tariff system. In 1818 the 
harbor dues were $80.00 for anchorage and$12.00 for pilotage. *"* 
In 1822 they were $80.00 for the inner harbor, $60.00 for the 
outer, and $1.00 a foot for entering, leaving, and anchorage.*** 
In 1847 imports were subject to an ad valorem duty of 5 per cent. 
Whale ships were exempt from port dues, except a nominal fee 
of $3.00 or $4.00, and whale products were trans-shipped free. *■* 
The reason for this exemption is plain. The government did 
not wish to drive the whalers elsewhere and thus lose the bene- 
fit derived from the wealth and industry depending upon the 
whaling fleet With the growth of commerce, the revenues 
would increase as a consequence, the receipts from port dues 
and from customs both increasing together. In 1843 the cus- 
toms receipts amounted to only $8,468. During the early forties, 
the *'palmy days" of the whaling fleet, the annual receipts aver- 
aged over $150,000. With the decline of the fleet the receipts fell 
off, reaching low-water mark in 1861, when they amounted to 

^^^farveSy History , p. 174. 

^^'^Comey, p. 96. 

^^^ Stewart, p. 103. 

^^^Cheever, Island World, p. 380. 

'^^^ Summary of Commerce and Finance, July, 1901, p. 273. 
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only $98,054.00/'* When industry revived and established itself 
on a neve basis, the customs receipts ae:ain increased. 

Two other sources of revenue were also of increasing- im- 
portance, namely, licenses and the lease of lands to foreigners. 
In 1852 the net revenue from licenses amounted to $22,725,14,^®' 
or one-fifth as much as the customs receipts. Poll taxes were 
also among the new items of revenue, the rate in 1841 being- $1.00 
for a man, 50 cents for a woman, 25 cents for a boy, and 12J4 
cents for agirl.^*' All these taxes, new and old, gave to the 
government during the closing years of the period about $500,- 
000 annually."^ 

6. Increasing Hardships of the People. The twenty 

years, from 1820 to 1840, formed the most gloomy time for the 
common people of any period in Hawaiian history since the white 
man touched their shores. The wars of Kamehameha I, in the 
latter part of the eighteenth century, doubtless caused more 
acute sufiEering here and there, wherever his strong arm struck 
a blow, than was experienced during the period from 1820 to 
1840; but these ravages were transient and soon forgotten. The 
misery of this period was wide-spread, reaching every peasant's 
hut in the land. Though the bodily suffering was not continu- 
ous from day to day, the knowledge that at any moment it was 
liable to recur and the consequent mental suffering were ever 
present. 

The attractions of the capital drew the chiefs away from 
their estates, and they were represented by more rapacious 
agents.^*® We have previously alluded to thehardships connected 
with the sandal wood trade. These hardships were greatly 
augmented during this period. Kamehameha I had monopolized 
the trade, and he was wisely conservative in the cutting of the 
timber, lest it give out. But when Liholiho succeeded him in 
1819, the control of the trade was given to the chiefs, and the 
people were sent to the mountains in increasing numbers.^®® As 
the wood became scarce and hard to find, more time was re- 
quired to gather it. 

^^^ Report of Minister of Interior {Hawaii) 1853. 

is«5zV G. Simpson, II, pp. 77-85. 

^^"^ Summary of Commerce and Finance, July, 1901, p. 276. 
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^^^Jarves, History, p. 100; Sir G, Simpson, II, pp. 13-14. 
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The new market for provisions created by the whaling- fleet 
increased the frequency and regxilarity of the demands ot the 
king- and chiefs for produce and labor services. One illustra- 
tion will serve to show what was going on. In 1822 there was a 
great demand for potatoes to supply the ships, and the king 
ordered all his subjects to bring in all the potatoes they had.**® 
By 1830, or before, the chiefs usually demanded of their tenants 
one-half of everything they brought to market, without, how- 
ever, abandoning their right to take whatever they mig-ht find, 
not brought to market.*** The effect of this requirement was 
to check any desire on the part of the native to avail himself of 
the benefits of the new market. We have observed above that 
the use of money did not prevail among the common people gen- 
erally until after 1840; hence, there could not have been any 
widespread practice among the peasants of bringing their pro- 
duce to market. 

Rather than hold their lands under such conditions, many 
deserted them, preferring to take their chances in being able to 
gfet a day's work now and then or to get along some other way. 
Cultivation v/as neglected, a famine ensued, and some, in despair, 
fled to the forest. Parents renewed the old practice of giving 
away their children. The women could get a few dollars as the 
price of sin; many flocked to the ports, and homes were broken 
up. This state of things came to an end with the passage of the 
Bill of Rights in 1839.**" 

Decline of the Whaling Fleet. In 1860 there was a sud- 
den drop in the whaling industry of the North Pacific. In 1859 
there were S49 whale ship entries at the various Hawaiian ports; 
in 1860 there were but 325. In 1862 the number dropped to 73. 
There was an increase after the Civil War, when Confederate 
cruisers were out of the way, but the highest number of entries 
for any subsequent year was 243 in 1867. For the ten years 
ending 1860 there were 4,440 whale ship entries; during the next 
ten years there were but 1,520. The whale products trans- 
shipped showed a like falling off. The amount of whale oil 

^^^Mathison, p. 452. 

^*^ Bennett, Voyage, I, p. 245; Ruschenberger, II, p. 378. 

^^^Jarves, History, p. 231. 
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trans-shipped during the first ten years mentioned above was 

17,657,000 gallons, and during* the following* decade it was only 
7,102,000 gallons/** After 1870 there was another drop, and 
then a constant decline. In 1880 the entries and the trans-ship- 
ment of whale products may be considered as practically at an 
end. 

The causes of this decline were various, but the disappear- 
ance of the whales from their ancient g^rounds was at the time 
generally considered as the main cause. ^** And shortly after 
the decline began, the whalers were attracted to San Francisco 
**by alleged cheaper facilities for refitting and shipping their 
catch to eastern ports. "^*'* To these causes may be added two 
others which affected the whaling industry the world over, 
nanjely, the development of the oil fields of the United States 
and elsewhere and the substitution of steel for whalebones in 
umbrellas and other articles in which whalebone had been used. 
In 1871 the greater part of the North Pacific Whaling Fleet was 
destroyed in an Arctic ice-crush,**® and since that time the 
whaling industry has been of little consequence to Hawaii. 

The results were not so disastrous to Hawaii as some might 
have predicted. Mr. R. C. Wyllie, writing in The Friend^ July 
1, 1844, declared that, "If the whale ships should leave, the 
islands would relapse into their primitive insignificance." It 
was no doubt a severe blow to the grazing and mercantile indus- 
tries, which depended upon the whale ships. Merchants and 
stock raisers suddenly found themselves deprived of a market, 
and the latter were left with herds of cattle on their hands which 
were almost worthless.**^ But a new industry was rising, the 
production of sugar, which was to eclipse the old. Before enter- 
ing into the discussion of this new industry, however, let us re- 
trace our steps and examine the greatest event of the period we 
have just been considering, the overthrow of feudalism. 

^^^ Appendix, Table II. 
^^^Baxley, p. 552; Hopkins, p. 406. 
^^^ Annual, 1896, p. 95. 
^^^ Annual, 1895, p. 100. 
^^'f Hopkins, pp. 401-406. 
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CHAPTER VL 

Overthrow of Feudalism. 



L Sketch of Events. 



The Bill of Rights. It will be recalled that there were 
four vital principles in ancient Hawaiian society, namely, (1) 
there was no legal security of tenure of grants of land from either 
king or chiefs; (2) there was no definite rule as to the amount of 
labor or produce the peasant must give his lord; (3) yet the ten- 
ant was not bound to the soil, being free to give up his holding; 
(4) the revenue of the king consisted of produce and labor ser- 
vices from the people as a whole and of produce from his private 
estates. 

The Bill of Rights, parsed in 1839, was the first blow to this 
system. The following is the vital portion of that great docu- 
ment: ^'Protection is hereby assured to the persons of all the 
people, together with their lands, their building lots, and all their 
property, while they conform to the laws of the kingdom, and 
nothing whatever shall be taken from any individual except by 
express provision of the laws." In 1840 this clause was em- 
bodied in the constitution. 

The words of this passage from the bill of rights should be 
studied with care, for in it are three important grants of privi- 
leges to the people. First, they are protected in their persons, 
that is, no chief could compel any one to work for him. Com- 
pulsory labor service was at an end, except in so far as it should 
be by a general law, in which case it would be a general tax. 
Secondly, all were secure in their holdings, from the greatest 
chief to the common peasant; none could be dispossessed except 
by express provision of the law. Thirdly, the clause "nothing 
shall be taken from any individual" etc., struck at the old pro- 
duce rents levied by the chiefs. The common people, there- 
fore, were no longer subject to the will of any chief. They could 
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hold their little plots of ground without rendering labor service 
or paying any rent, unless according to the provisions of a gen- 
eral law. Also, the chiefs were secure in their holdings. The 
uncertainty and indefiniteness in the old system were removed, 
But ownership in the soil was not established. No one could 
dispose of his lands, however greatly he might desire to change 
his condition or his occupation. And the chiefs could not com- 
pel their former tenants to till their lands nor to pay any rent, 
though their fields should go untilled and their income be de- 
stroyed. Such conditions could not long be satisfactory, and six 
years after the passage of the Bill of Rights the government be* 
gan to make different arrangements. 

Division of Lands (1845-55). The break-up of the old 
feudal system and the establishment of a new order of things 
was no easy matter, as men do not readily turn their faces 
squarely away from beaten paths. Prejudice is strong, and 
when strengthened by a feeling on the part of the leading mem- 
bers of the community that they would have to make a great 
personal sacrifice, the difficulty of bringing* about any change 
is augmented. The great chiefs would no longer be little kings 
with subjects and retainers obedient to their call; they would be 
simply great landholders, like several white men in their midst. 
Hence, the legal steps in the process of dividincf up the lands and 
establishing allodial tenures were halting and half-way meas- 
ures. We can follow only the important steps. 

The division began in 1846, when surveyors were sent out 
to mark out the boundaries of the kuleanas, or peasants' hold- 
ings, so that they as well as their chiefs might know their own 
lands. ^^" In 1846 a board of commissioners was appointed, which 
had authority to investigate and decide all claims. The distri- 
bution was completed and agreed to on the 7th of March, 1848. 
At this stage of the process of division there were three classes 
of landholders, (1) the king, whose share is known as the Crown 
Lands, (2) the chiefs, and (3) the small holders. But the chiefs 
and the people did not have allodial titles, and the chiefs* lands 
were charged with certain dues to be annually paid to the gov- 
ernment. 

The next day after the great division in 1848 began what 
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may be called the second division, when the king set apart for 
the governiflent nearly one-half of his Crown Lands. In 1849 
the common people were g-iven allodial titles to their lands, and 
the next year the rent charges upon the lands of the chiefs were 
commuted, the chiefs being given the option of paying to the gov- 
ernment a lump sum equal to one-third the value of their lands^ 
or of giving to the government one-third of their land, in return 
for allodial titles to the lands remaining to them. Thus were 
established four classes of lands, (1) the Crown Lands, (2) the 
Government Lands, (3) the lands of the chiefs, and (4) the kulea- 
haSy or the lands of the common people. 

The Ancient Land System. In order to understand the 
difficulties in the way of an equitable division of lands amoug 
the different classes, it will be helpful to consider briefly the 
ancient land system.**" The unit in the system was the ahu- 
puaa^ which was not a unit of definite area, but which varied in 
size from 100 to 100,000 acres, or even larger. The ahupuaas 
were simply strips of land of various widths, running from the 
shore back towards the center of the island. The smaller ones 
extended only to the timber belt or a short distance into it and 
there the larger ones expanded and extended to the top of the 
mountains. At the sea shore also the larger ones had the advan- 
tage, the smaller ones including only a narrow strip of the sea, 
while the larger ones again expanded so as to include the larger 
part of the fish ponds The ahupuaas had boundaries fairly well 
marked, the lines usually following some ridge or ravine, or ex- 
tending from some conspicuous object to another. 

The next sub-division of land was called an ili^ which was 
also roughly bounded by natural lines or sometimes by artificial 
monuments. The His were frequently in scattered patches, so 
as to include various grades of land, and, like the larger divi- 
sions, were of various shapes and sizes. The His were of two 
kinds, the Hi oi the ahupuaa and the Hi ku.^ The latter were 

lessee the Annnal, 1891; C /. Lyons, in The Islands, July 23, 1875; 
Report of the Governor of Hawaii for igoi, pp. 5-8. 

*^®See articles in The Islands, 1875, by C /. Lyons, and Report of the 
Governor of Hawaii for I goi, pp. 5-8. 

*Morelully "ili kupono" /. e., ill, in its own rig-ht, an independent ili. 
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not properly sub-divisions of the ahupuaa^ which was the unit of 
land granted to a chief by the king. The chiefs sub-let to lesser 
* chiefs, the Hi being the unit of these lesser chiefs who owed 
fealty directly to the great chief. But when the king granted 
an ahupuaa to a chief he reserved the right **to carve out an ih 
ku^ which paid no tribute to the chief, but made its returns to 
the sovereign direct."*"** Some of the smaller ahupuaas w^ro, 
not sub-divided, and some of the larger ones contained thirty or 
forty His. 

The third sub-divisions were ih^kuleanaSyOr the grants from 
the chiefs to the actual cultivators of the soil. Unlike the ahu- 
puas and the His, the kuleanas had no'definite boundaries, but 
consisted of little patches here and there which the chief had 
not included in his own fields and which the tenant saw fit to 
cultivate. The taro patches and fish ponds had, as a matter of 
course, well defined boundaries, but the other little crops had 
not. 

Difficulties in the Way of Division. One may imagine 
that this **patchwork" system gave plenty of trouble. With the 
greatest care and intelligence it would have been no easy task 
to give all classes just what belonged to them and leave no doubt 
as to boundaries. But the whole process was gone through with 
in a haphazard way wihch resulted in confusion and often in in- 
justice. After the division, the government often sold or leased 
large tracts of land without stating what kuleanas were excepted, 
and frequently a person who bought or leased a certain. piece, 
supposing that he was getting the whole of it, found that one- 
third or even one-half of it was kuleanas excepte^.^**^ Moreover, 
there was no general, systematic survey of the government 
lands. When a piece of land was sold or leased it was surveyed, 
and one surveyor would overlap what another had surveyed. In 
recording the surveys of the kuleanas, the configuration and ex- 
tent of the little irregular, scattered patches were noted, but 
the important element of location was omitted.^*** Thus con- 

'^^^ Report of the Governor of Hawaii y 1901, p. 6. 
^^^C. f, Lyons y in The Islands, August 13, 1875. 
^^^C. f. Lyons, in The Islands, August 6, 1875. 
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fusion reigned. As late as 1875 these matters were not straight- 
ened out. 

Injustice was often done the common native through the 
ignorance of the surveyors. They were directed, in surveying 
the kuleanas^ **to include what the claimant has cultivated and 
improved," and the decision of what this would include was left 
to the surveyors. Some surveyors, not knowing that it was the 
custom to let a part of the land lie fallow a number of years, in- 
cluded only what was actualliy in a state of cultivation, and the 
native sometimes abandoned his land as worthless.*"' Other 
surveyors, knowing* the prevailing custom, awarded ten or twelve 
acres. In districts where the missionaries took an active part, 
thirty or forty acres were sometimes awarded. 

Amount of Land Given to Each Glass. This breakup 
of the old system was so novel that the common natives thought 
it a ruse to tempt them to build houses and make improvements, 
so that they might be taxed heavier, and many neglected to put 
in their claims.*"* But the missionaries persuaded them that 
the lands really were to be divided, and the government post- 
poned the limit of time set when all claims must be presented. 
A small fee of from $3 to $5 was charged the common native for 
a freehold title, to cover the expenses of surveying. 

The following table represents approximately the result of 
the division of the lands.*"" 

ACRBS. 

Government Land 1,495,000 

Crown Land 984,000 

Chiefs' Land 1,619,000 

Kuleanas 20,000 

Total 4,126,000 

The Government, the Crown, and the chiefs got the lion's 
share. The great body of the natives received only 28,000 acres, 
or about seven-tenth of one per cent of the whole. But since it 
was all good land, while a large part of that going to the other 
three classes was worthless, the kuleana land would be worth 
much more than seven-tenths of one per cent of the whole 

^^^Ibidy August 6, 1875. 

^^^Coan, p. 124. 

^^^ Report of the Governor of Hawaii, 1901, p. 7. 
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The Natives Dispose of Their Lands. The number of 
awards confirmed by the land commission was 11,309. **** The 
amount of land that went to the chiefs and common people to- 
g-ether was 1,647,000 acres. According to the census of 1900, 
there were at that time 320 Hawaiians owning- 21,771 acres, and 
40 part Hawaiians, owning 7,513 acres. ^°^ The two classes to- 
gether owned a little less than 30,000 acres, or about one and 
one-fifth per cent of the amount of land that went to the Hawaii- 
ans, chiefs and common people, in the great division. 

The causes of this change are not far to seek. Though the 
lands sold by the government during the first few years after 
the division was bought by Hawaiians,^**" as the law did not allow 
foreigners to hold freehold titles until 1850, there were forces at 
work that soon deprived the natives of what they purchased and 
what went to them as their share of the lands. The grazing in- 
dustry was then at its height, and lands were in demand by the 
foreigners, who bought large tracts both for immediate use and 
for speculation.^"* And in few years the rich lands were in de- 
mand for raising sugar cane. Besides these general demands 
for land on the part of the foreigners, there were special reasons 
why the kuleanas would be particular objects of desire. They 
were of good quality, and they were so located that they would 
be very troublesome to those owning and using the land in which 
they lay. It is easy to imagine what difficulties there would be 
in trying to cultivate a field in which there were a dozen or more 
of irregular shaped pieces scattered through it. The common 
native could sell his land for what would seem to him a big price; 
or he might sell a part of it and still have enough to satisfy his 
wants, especially if he were among those so fortunate as to re- 
ceive thirty or forty acres. Moreover, if the peasant holder died 
without heirs, which frequently happened, the land reverted to 
the owner of the ahupuaa out of which it was originally carved. 
If we remember how prone the chiefs were to get into debt to 
foreigners, we have a ready explanation of how they disposed of 
their lands. '•^ 

^^"^ Census Bulletin, No, 169, p 6. 

^^^ Report of the Governor of Hawaii, p. 8. 

^^^ Bates, p. 141. 

^^^ Bulletin No, pj, Department of Agriculture, p. 87. 
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The land sold by the government did not bring in very much 
revenue, because it was sold so cheap. In 1853 the Minister of 
the Interior reported that during the previous year 27.499 acres 
were disposed of at an average of a little less than a dollar an 
acre, and 4,141 acres at **nominal" prices. Coan states that even 
rich land near Hilo and other places sold for $1, $2 and $3 an 
acre.^®^ A large part of the land sold was fit only for grazing 
purposes, and was not, therefore, very valuable. 

II. Forces at Work. 

1. General Discontent. If we take a look at the general 
condition of affairs during these two decades previous to 1840, 
we can see several forces at work that tended to make all classes 
discontented with the feudal organization. The most general 
cause, and one that affected all classes of the natives, was the 
example set before them of a better system. Living in their 
midst was a clas^ of foreigners having complete control of their 
time and secure in their personal property. The king might 
have had the power to demand whatever he saw fit, but, for ob- 
vious reasons, such arbitrary power was not exercised over the 
foreigners. 

On the other hand, the whi1;es who had grants of land from 
the king, either for grazing, for agriculture, or for building lots, 
held it on the same insecure footing as did the chiefs. There 
was much complaint among the foreign residents that they could 
not sell or transfer real estate.^®* This influential body of peo- 
ple, one and all, would be anxious for a change and would lose 
no opportunity to express their disapproval of the existing 
order. 

The chiefs began openly to disapprove of some phases of 
feudalism as early as 1825. What they particularly objected to 
was the reversion of grants on the death of the holder, and the 
sequestration during the life of the holder. Under the wise rule 
of Kamehameha I, there had been security, but Liholiho, who 
succeeded him in 1819, had sequestrated many estates,*®' and 

^^^Li/Cy p. 124. 

^^^Ruschenherger^ II, pp. 394-401. 
^^^Jarves, History, p. 233. 
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liny king- who saw fit could repeat* the practice. And aiace there 
was a demand for land by the foreigners, there was all the more 
danger to the chiefs. 

The king- was dissatisfied because his king-dom was appar- 
ently g'oing' to ruin. The population was rapidly decreasing*, the 
common people were poor and dissatisfied with their condition^ 
and were leaving their homes and flocking to the towns^ where 
vice would still more rapidly deplete their numbers. To the 
king all this meant a decrease in power and dignity^ and partic* 
nlarly a falling off in the ancient revenues. 

That the common people were discontented goes without 
saying. But if the whaling fleet increased their hardships, it 
also offered a means of escape. As we have noted before, the 
men could get a little work now and then, and the women could 
follow their objectionable pursuit. This desertion of the home 
by the common people affected not only the king, but particu* 
larly the chiefs, who did not have, as the king had, a source of 
revenue outside of the feudal organization. Their revenues de- 
pended upon the number of their tenants. Here, then, was the 
point at which the feudal organization broke down. When the 
people could no longer endure their burdens, they could cast 
them oS^/br they W'cre not bound to the soil. This one weak point 
in the structure helped to bring about its ruin. 

2. Influence of the Missionaries. There is no evidence 
that during the first few years of their labors the missionaries 
openly attacked the system of society they found on the islands. 
Indeed, it is not to be presumed that they would, for such a 
course would probably have resulted in their expulsion from the 
kingdom. But in the course of time they gained the confidence 
of king and chiefs. They became the teachers, the friends, the 
companions, and finally the confidential advisers of the kings* 
Their influence in the government is well known to the student 
of Hawaaian political history. And when affairs began to be 
serious, they openly advised against the feudal system. *•* The 
constant urging of the natives to beware of the sin of idleness, 
and the endeavors to induce him to save and accumulate prop- 
erty, would tend to give him a more vivid conception of the right 

^^*JarveSy History^ p. 231. 
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in property and the injustice of the system that took from him 
the fruits of his toil. And the very spirit of the gfospel messag-e, 
which teaches humanity and brotherly love, would work against 
this system of injustice. 

3. A Better System Pointed Out. Thoug-h men are 
dissatisfied with things as they are, they are not willing to cast 
them aside unless they have hopes of getting something better. 
To excite discontent is one thing, to induce men to venture into 
new and unknown fields is quite another. Fortunately, there 
were indications of better things in the changes going on, and 
the king and his advisers did not fail to see them. In 183S, Ladd 
& Company leased a tract of land on Kauai, and the next year 
the king declared that he received more revenue from that one 
plantation than he had previously received from the whole 
island.**"* The king saw plainly that here was a way by which 
to increase his revenue. But foreigners were not satisfied with 
the insecure tenure on which they held real estate, as we have 
observed; and in order to induce more foreigners to invest their 
money in the new industry a change in the existing order of 
thing's was, if not absolutely necessary, at least desirable. Com- 
modore Kennedy, in 1839, wrote a letter to the king in which he 
advised the extension of the practice of leasing lands, and such 
changes as would allow foreigners to transfer titles, urging that 
by so doing he would encourage foreigners to build houses on 
their lands, and thus give work to the people. Another foreigner, 
C. K. Stribling, at the same time, wrote a letter to the king, full 
of good advice. He recommended four definite changes, com- 
menting on each one. These changes suggested were, (1) a 
fixed and certain rent upon land; (2) security of person and 
property; (3) an entire abrogation of all compulsory labor; (4) 
equality of taxation, which should be as light as possible. These 
changes, he urged, would give life to the declining prosperity of 
the kingdom/®* 

The periodicals then published in Hawaii offered the same 
remedy for the ills of the kingdom and promised the same bene- 
ficent results. The Rev. John Diehl, in The Spectator^ 1838, says 

^^^ Ruschenherger^ 11^ p. 392. 
^^^Ruschenberger, II, pp, 394-401. 
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that "were It not for the policy of the government, which denies 
to a man the fruits of his own labor, the paltry trade of a few 
thousand dollars would g-ive way to a trade of great wealth, and 
cotton, coffee and sugar cane would take the place of weeds and 
untouched grass. "^®^ Thus, from all sides, advice was showered 
on the rulers of the little kingdom, and they were not too dull to 
see the soundness of that advice. The deserted fields would 
again be tilled, all would have new life and hope, and the revenues 
of the state would be augmented. The chiefs also would share 
in the general benefit. They would be absolute owners of their 
lands, and they could sell them or lease them for more than they 
could get out of their discontented tenants. With such hopes 
held out to them, king and chiefs could be induced to adopt the 
white man's ways and manner of government. 

^'^''The Spectator y Vol, /, p. 89, See also pp. 56-7-74. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

The Effects Upon Hawaii of the Setdement 

of Galifomia. (1850-1876.) 

General Remarks. We now enter upon a new phase of 
Hawaiian industrial life. The period of the whaling fleet, 
1820-1860, was chieflly commercial. Hawaii depended upon out- 
side sources: in 1860 these resources began to fail, and she 
rapidly shifted to the new industry that had been for ten years 
growing up, and henceforth she is chiefly an agricultural com- 
munity. We have hitherto been largely interested in the native 
Hawaiian, his change of habits, his hardships, his final escape 
from them, and his g^eneral share in the industrial life of his 
nation. From this time on foreign capital and foreign labor 
come more and more into prominence, and the native sinks into 
comparative insignificance. 

It is also to be observed that the forces we are now to con- 
sider entered the field ten years before the close of the period 
of the whaling fleet. The immediate effects of the settlement 
of California by Americans after the discovery of gold in 1848 
were, (1) to give a false stimulus to agriculturej chiefly the cul- 
tivation of wheat and Irish potatoes, and (2) to increase the 
roundabout trade between California and Atlantic ports. But 
the industry finally narrowed down to the production of sugar, 
and coffee and rice as minor crops. Hence, we must distinguish 
between the temporary and the permanent effects upon Hawaii 
of the settlement of the Pacific coast. 

I. Temporary Effects. 

1. False Stimulus to Agriculture. When the exciting- 
news was spread abroad that gold had been found in Caliiornia, 
thousands rushed to the new gold fields. Even Hawaii furnished 
quite a number of gold hunters.*'" During the first year 10,000 

^^^Judd, p. 175. 
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people left Oregon/^* What little agriculture there had been 
on the Coast was neglected, and provisions became abnormally 
high, there being no easy means of transportation from other 
sources of supply. Sugar, hams, coffee, potatoes, sold at the 
mines for a dollar a pound. A line of twenty-seven vessels ran 
between Hawaii and the Coast, thus giving hopes of easy trans- 
portation.*'® These enormously high prices and an opportunity 
to reach the new market offered great hopes to agriculture in 
Hawaii. A writer in The Polynesian^ in 1850, says that there 
was tenfold more planting than formerly, caused by the demand 
in California.*'* The islands of Maui in particular was the scene 
of new activity, as its soil is well adapted to wheat and pota- 
toes.*'* Wheat and potatoes and a few other vegetables were 
sent to California in large quantities, and handsome profits were 
realized. Three or four flouring mills were erected, and the 
people of Hawaii began to congratulate themselves that they 
could now have fresh flour instead of the musty flour that came 
around Cape Horn.*'* 

But this new activity soon ceased. After the first flurry of 
excitement was over in California, it began to appear that a for- 
tune was not awaiting everybody at the mines, and many turned 
to farming. In 1854 California had vegetable and wheat fields, 
and mills of her own.*'* The hillsides of Hawaii could not com- 
pete with the rich valleys of California, and the new industry in 
Hawaii was crushed. Today she raises no wheat, and only a 
small portion of the vegetables consumed in the islands. 

2. Commerce Increased. The old sailing vessels,in going 
from Atlantic ports around Cape Horn to Pacific ports, or on 
their homeward voyage, found it almost necessary to take ad- 
vantage of the prevailing winds and go first to Hawaii and then 
to their destination.*'" Many vessels from the Atlantic would 
go no further than Hawaii, there unloading their cargoes and 

^•»/^. H. Bancroft, Cal., Vol. VI, pp. 111-12. 

^•'^uddy p. 175. 

^''^Ckeever, Island World, p. 399. 

^''^Jbidy Life, p. 121; Bates, p. 317. 

^''^ Bates, p. 317; Annnal, 1895, p. 99. 

"^/^. H, Bancroft, Oregon II, pp. 337-38. 

»»«5f> G. Simpson, II, pp. 132-36. 
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returning with whalebone and oil and the various products of 
Hawaii, such as hides, goat skins, etc. While the towns on the 
Coast were small, no one port would need a whole cargo of the 
same kind of goods. Hence, Honolulu served as a distributing^ 
center for Pacific ports, a line of vessels taking assorted cargoes 
from there to the various points. 

"During the fifties and sixties the imports from Hawaii in- 
cluded such articles as iron, gold, copper, buttons, clothing-, 
ivory, etc.,*^® evidently not the products of the islands. The 
effect of this indirect trade upon foreign exports is quite appar- 
ent. Though trans-shipments of whale products, which appear 
as^foreign exports, "were rapidly decreasing after 1860, foreign 
exports rose from about $300,000, in the latter part of the fifties, 
to over $600,000 ten years later. *^^ 

But the ocean steamer, which regards neither winds nor 
ocean currents, and the Union Pacific Railroad, completed in 
1869, put an end to this branch of Hawaiian trade. After 1871 
the foreign exports suddenly drop to about $200,000 annually, 
and since that time they have formed a very unimportant item. 

II. Permanent Effects. 
A Development of the Sugar Industry. 

Growth Before 1860. A few foreign residents attempted 
sugar making at a very early day. In 1803 some escaped Botany 
Bay convicts raised a little sugar cane.*«^ Anderson states that 
513,684 pounds of sugar were exported in 1814.*^® But the be- 
ginning of the sugar industry on anything like a business scale 
was in 1835, when Dadd & Company leased lands for raising- 
sugar cane. In 1838 they had eighty acres under cultivation and 
were making preparations to put in two hundred acres more the 
next year.^^® In that same year there were twenty mills in oper- 
ation or about to be constructed. Ladd, writing in the Hawaiian 

^''^ Commerce and Navigation^ for the various years, 
^'^'^See Appendix, Table 1. 
^''^Jarves, History, p. 98. 
^''^ Hawaiian Islands, p. 248. 
^^^Jarves, in the Spectator, I, pp. 70-71. 
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Spectator^ in 1838, predicted that Hawaii would become a sugar 
country. ^^^ 

Two obstacles, however, hindered the early development of 
the industry, namely, the great distance to market, and the diffi- 
culty of getting" laborers. Though the natives were deserting 
their lands in considerable numbers, not many were attracted 
to the plantations by the wages offered, twelve and a half cents 
a day.^®* And the chiefs were loath to let out on contract the 
tenants who remained faithful to them, feeling that a large num- 
ber of tenants and retainers added to their dignity. But even 
after the common people were free to do as they pleased, the 
planters still had difficulty in getting laborers. 

From 1843 to 1857 the exports of sugar, estimated from mer- 
chants' books, varied from 300,000 to 750,000 pounds a year,*^* 
a very insignificant amount even for the small territory of Ha- 
waii. The next three or four years shows a steady and rapid 
progress, the exports for 1860 being 1,444,000 pounds, or twice 
the amount for 1857. The machinery used was of a rude sort, 
the mills being of wood or stone and the kettles of an inferior 
kind.*®* It is quite evident, therefore, that up to the time when 
California gave a market for Hawaiian sugar, the industry was 
of very little importance and had not passed beyond the experi- 
mental stage. 

Development to 1876. In the latter part of the fifties it 
began to be seen that wheat and potatoes were not the kinds of 
crops to raise for the California market, and the foreigners en- 
gfaged in agriculture turned their attention more to the sugar 
culture, which seemed to be in a prosperous condition. The de- 
cline in the mercantile and grazing indusiries in the early sixties 
also turned men's thoughts still more towards sugar. In 1860 
more scientific methods of cultivation and better machinery 
were introduced. The following table will illustrate the devel- 
opment from 1850 to 1876: 

^^^ Spectator, I, pp. 76-77. 

^^^Jarves, Scenes and Scenery, pp. 98-100; Rusckenberger, II, p. 392. 

^^^ Bates, Appendix I; The Annual, various years. 

'^^^ Bulletin No, 95, United States Department of Agriculture, 1901, 
r>. 57. 
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Development of the Sugar Industry* ^ 

(OM Omitted.) 
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EXPORTS. 


Total 


SUGAR. 






Year. 


Imports. 








Exports. 


Exports to United States 
(Fiscal Year.) 




Poreicrn. 


Domestic. 


Total. 


Pounds. 


Pounds. 


Dollars. 


1850 


$1,101 
1,383 


$246 
297 


1 536 

274 


$ 783 
574 


750 
290 






1855 


586 


$ 32 


1857 


1,130 


222 


423 


645 


701 


598 


40 


1860 


1,223 


326 


480 


807 


1,444 


1,452 


83 


1863 


1,175 


281 


744 


1,025 


5,292 


2,083 


144 


1865 


1,946 


287 


1,521 


1,808 


15,318 


2,235 


162 


1867 


1,957 


355 


1,324 


1,679 


17,127 


15,197 


786 


1870 


1,930 


630 


1,514 


2,144 


18,784 


14,016 


902 


1873 


1,437 


402 


1,725 


2,128 


23,129 


15,743 


935 


1876 


1,811 


185 


2,055 


2,241 


26,072 


20,978 


$1,052 



The most notable thing- about this table is the g^reat increase 
in the exports of sugar, both absolutely and as compared with 
the total domestic exports. From 1860 to 1865 the exports of 
sugar increased nearly tenfold. I have not been able to find the 
figures for the value of the exports of sugar, but we may esti- 
mate it at five cents a pound, a conservative figure.*®* Taking 
that as the average prioe, we find that in 1850 the value of sugar 
exported amounted to about seven per cent of the value of all 
domestic exports; in 1857 it is about nine per cent; in 1860, fifteen 
per cent, and in 1867 over sixty per cent; and during the next 
ten years the exports of sugar maintain about that proportion. 
The early sixties, therefore, form a period of sudden and great 
expansion, and from 1865 or 1866 to 1876 there was a slower but 
constant growth. By 1867 the sugar industry was not only 
firmly established, but it was the all-important industry in the 
islands. 

The next point to note in the table is that, excepting the 
period of our Civil War, when Confederate cruisers interfered 

^^^Fig'ures for imports and exports are official (See Appendix Table 
III); for total exports of sugar the Annual^ various years; for exports of 
sugar to the United States, Annual Reports on Commerce and Navigation. 

^^*Bates, p. 172; Foreign Relations^ 1894, p. 94. 
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with the trade of Hawaii, nearly all the sugar exported came to 
the United States. California furnished the market that Hawaii 
was looking for. For a few years, just before 1876, a smaller 
percentage of Hawaii's sugar came to the United States than 
formerly, doubtless due to the development of Australia. 

Our table also shows the transitional nature of the period. 
As we have before observed, foreign exports, though increasing 
until 1870, were becoming of less and less importance as com- 
pared with domestic exports, which indicates the change from 
the old commercial period to the. new agricultural period. Dur- 
the fifties, the foreign exports often exceeded the domestic. In 
1876 the foreign exports amounted to only eight per cent of the 
total- 

This change in Hawaii's industry altered the relations be- 
tween total imports and total exports. During the fifties the 
imports averaged about $1,300,000 annually, and from 1860 to 
1876 they averaged a little less than $1,600,000, showing an in- 
crease of about twenty per cent. Notwithstanding the decrease, 
6.75, in imports for the whaling fleet after 1860, the increase in 
imports for re-shipment to Calif ornia up to 1870, and the continued 
increase in imports for consumption, caused by the growth of 
the foreign population, more than made up for the loss. But the 
growth of the sugar industry augmented the exports even more 
than the imports. During the fifties the exports were only about 
half as large as the imports. In 1869 the former exceeded the 
latter by $326,000, and they continued to exceed them in an in- 
creasing ratio. 

Increase of Public Revenue. The net result of the de- 
cline of the old mercantile life and the development of the re- 
sources of the islands was to increase the public revenues, as 
the following table will show: 
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Public Revenue.' 



87 



(000 Omitted.) 






YWAR 


Total Revenue 


Customs 
Receipts 


Internal Taxes 


1856 


$ 419 
537 
571 
528 
538 
721 
825 
834 
912 
1,136 
1,008 


$123 
116 
116 
107 
159 
215 
210 
223 
218 
183 
199 




1858 




I860 




1862... 




1864 




1866 




1868 




1870 




1872 


$216 


1874 


207 


1876 : 


162 







It would be more satisfactory to have all the items compos- 
ing* the total revenue, including especially land sales and leases, 
but from the facts given in our table, we can deduce some im- 
portant truths. In the first place, we note that the revenue in- 
creased about one hundred per cent, comparing the first three 
dates with the last three. Secondly, the customs rereipts show 
an increase of about seventy per cent. This increase is due 
both to the greater value of the goods imported, during the later 
years, and to the rise in the rate of duty. The total value of 
dutiable goods imported during the five years, from 1856 to 1860 
inclusive w^s, in round numbers, $6,007,000, and during the five 
years from 1872 to 1876, $6,852,000, an increase of about fourteen 
per cent. The average rate of duty during the earlier years, or 
from 1856 to 1864, was about ten per cent ad valorem; from 1864 
the rate gradually rose to over sixteen per cent in 1876.^®" 

The third and most important fact to notice is, that, during 
the last portion of the period a^t least, the customs receipts and 
the internal taxes together form but a small part of the total 
revenue. Internal taxes included taxes on real estate, personal 
property, horses, mules, dogs, carriages, and seamen and poll 
taxes, but not the very important items, land sales and leases.^®® 

^^'^ Summary of Commerce and Finance, July, 1901, pp. 272-76; (See 
Appendix y Table V,) 

i88See Appendix, Table V. 

^^^ Summary of Commerce and Finance, July, 1901, p. 272. 
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These are the only important items not included, and we may 
therefore conclude that the increase in the revenue was due 
largely to the increase from these two sources. The sugar in- 
dustry was calling more and more land into cultivation, and the 
government was reaping the benefits that accrue to landowners 
when there is an increased demand for their land. 

Labor. Ever since the beginning of the sugar industry in 
1835, the unceasing cry of the planter has been for cheap and 

efficient labor. ^®® When the settlement of California gave a 
market for Hawaiian sugar and thus removed one of the twQ 
obstacles to its profitable cultivation, the other obstacle came 
into greater prominence. As the industry expanded, the plant- 
ers made more vigorous efforts to obtain cheap labor. In 1850 
the Royal Hawaiian Agricultural Society, a private organization 
of the planters, was formed, and it put forward the idea that in 
view of the fact that the natives were rapidly decreasing, Chinese 
coolies should be imported. In 1852 one hundred and eighty 
coolies were imported, and as they proved satisfactory to the 
planters, other importations followed. They were given their 
passage and paid $3 00 a month, with board, clothes, housing and 
medical attendance. 

It was soon perceived by the king and his council that 
Chinese coolies would not be good material from which to build 
up an intelligent class of citizens to take the place of the rapidly 
decreasing natives. The king, therefore, formed the plan of 
introducing free immigrants, (that is, not bound by contract), 
both male and female, from the Polynesian groups of islands, 
whose inhabitants are akin to the Hawaiians, and whom it was 
thought would easily blend with the natives and invigorate the 
declining race. But the planters, being more solicitous of their 
profits than of the perpetuation of the Hawaiian race, would not 
incur the expense of importing women and children. Hence, 
the government was forced to carry out its plan itself, or let the 
planters carry out their plan. Two principles were thus brought 
into conflict which to-day are living issues in Hawaii. The vital 

^®®On this topic see Bulletin No, 95, U, S, Department of Agriculture^ 
pp. 78-82; W, D, Alexander^ in the Annual^ lb%; The Annual^ 1894, pp. 
70-78. 
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question in the islands is, which is the better policy, to build up 
the sugar industry, or to people the islands with intelligfent citi- 
zens? 

In 1864 the Board of Immig-ration was formed, to execute 
the plan of the government. Three ordinances were passed, one 
prohibitinfsf private persons from importing laborers, a second 
relating to the importation of immigrants as permanent settlers, 
and a third chartering a ship to import laborers from China to 
supply temporary needs, until the hoped for settlers should be 
found. The plans of the board were a little wider than those of 
the king as indicated above, as the inhabitants of the Azores, 
Canaries, and the Capede Verde Islands were included in the 
list of peoples among whom free immigrants were to be sought. 
Later, India or any other country which might furnish desired 
inhabitants was favorably considered. 

Meanwhile, in the latter part of the sixties, the people, 
especially the mechanics and tradesmen, began to oppose the 
further introduction of Chinese coolies, who had been imported 
to supply urgent needs. An anti-coolie party was formed, and 
mass-meetings were held to consider the situation. Finally the 
Hawaiian Immigration Society, a private organization, was 
formed to carry out the project of the government, which had 
failed to accomplish anything of consequence in the way of se- 
curing desirable inhabitants. But the Society failed, doubtless 
from the same causes that thwarted the government. 

Among the various causes of failure on the part of the gov- 
ernment to carry out its plans was the lack of funds necessary 
to import the desired laborers and their families. Another 
cause was no doubt somewhat of a surprise to the government, 
namely, its agents did not find the natives of the islands visited 
very anxious to leave their homes. And, moreover, some of 
those who were induced to emigrate did not prove satisfactory 
to the planters, and they were returned to their native islands. 
Sometimes the government found opposition in its own house- 
hold, as when Mr. Wyllie, Minister of Foreign Affairs, antag- 
onized the eflForts of the king in 1865. 

The net result of all this conflict was to introduce into the 
islands the coolie contract labor system, which formed such a 
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conspicuous feature of Hawaiian industrial life after the Recip- 
rocity Treaty, made this feature more pronounced. The cen- 
sus of 1872 shows that there were in the islands in that year 
1938 Chinese; and in 1878 the number had risen to 5916. 

B. Minor Crops. 

1. Coffee. The only minor crops of any importance in- 
troduced by foreigners were coffee and rice. In 1823 Marin, a 
Spanish resident, experimented with coffee culture, and in 1825 
Captain Lord Byron introduced a variety from Rio Janeiro. ^•^ 
Most of the plants died, and these early attempts failed. In 
1842 a plantation was started by Messrs. Bernard and Rhodes? 
but they were met by many difficulties, among* which were 
drouths and floods. But the industry spread until a large num- 
ber of plantations were established on the four larger islands. 
They seemed to give promise of success, when suddenly the cof- 
fee blight appeared in 1857 and nearly destroyed the plants. A 
few years later many coffee plantations were converted into cane 
fields. The exports indicate the fluctuating fortune of the in- 
dustry durine: this period. In 1850, for example 208,428 pounds 
of coffee were exported, and during the next year only 27,190 
pounds; in 1857 the exports were 311,807 pounds, and in 1876 
only about half that amount. At the close of the period, there- 
fore, the coffee industry was in a declining condition. 

2. Rice. The rice culture was introduced in the late fif- 
ties, and was doubtless due to the Chinese, who, as we have 
seen, were being imported at that time. The industry was from 
the first very profitable, and for a few years a "rice fever** 
prevailed. Taro and rice require about the same conditions 
for their growth, and taro patches were consequently converted 
into rice patches, until the price of taro rose so high that it was 
more profitable than rice, when many rice patches were recon- 
verted into taro beds. 1876 the exports of rice and paddy (un- 
husked rice) amounted to about 3,700,000 pounds. 

i»iFor accounts of the early coffee culture see the Annual, 1876, pp. 
46-52; Bulletin 95, U. S. Dep't of Agriculture, p. 54. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Historical Sketch of the Reciprocity Treaty. 



Early Efforts. The history of the reciprocity treaty be- 
longs to political history, but a very brief consideration of it will 
be helpful to the proper understanding of that most important 
factor in the economic development of Hawaii. The story is 
a long one, and carries us back to the year 1850, when it was 
feared, both in Honolulu and in Washington, that France in- 
tended to seize the islands.*** The foreign residents, mostly 
Americans, who had gained their way into the chief executive 
and judicial offices, and who made up the major part of the pop- 
ular branch of the legislature, were secretly plotting to annex 
the islands tP the United States. In this affair our agent at 
Honolulu took a leading part; but the government at Washing- 
ton discouraged these efforts.*®* 

The^ project of annexation being thus defeated, the foreign 
residents in Hawaii turned to reciprocity as a substitute. In 
18S2 the Agricultural Society petitioned the king for a treaty 
admitting free into Hawaii flour, lumber, staves and heading, 
fish and coal, products of the United States, and admitting free 
into the latter country sugar, molasses, coffee, and other 
products of Hawaii.*** It will be observed that the list of articles 
desired to be admitted free into Hawaii were those used by 
sugar planters. 

In the meantime the election of 1852 had placed new men at 
the head of affairs in Washington, and the idea of annexation 
was favored. Also, the foreign residents in Hawaii became more 
bold and talked openly of annexation. Their scheme was un- 
intentionally aided by the French agent at Honolulu and the 
French sea-captains who frequented that port. Their conduct 
so harassed the king that he became weary of his crown and 
agreed to transfer the sovereignty of the islands to the United 
States. A treaty to that effect was nearly consummated, 

^•^Fareign Relations, 1894, pp. 86-88. 

^•^Ibid,, pp. 90-96, 102; The Friend, February, 1854. 

»•* The Polynesian, March 6, 1852. 
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when the king- suddenly died, before signing the document, to 
which he had given his verbal consent. His successor did not 
favor annexation, and the project failed."*^ From that time on- 
ward there was more or less agitation for annexation or recip- 
rocity, some favoring- one plan and some the other. Two recip- 
rocity treaties came before the United States Senate, one in 1855 
and one in 1867, both of which failed. But we must pass by 
these events, as they illustrate no new principle, and come down 
to the time just before 1876, when the planters were finally suc- 
cessful. 

Final Effort. In the latter part of the sixties, after the 
close of our Civil War, the planters renewed their efforts for 
annexation or reciprocity. Mr. Z. S. Spaulding, writing from 
Honolulu, April 14, 1869, says that the annexation feeling is 
strongf and **the planters must have relief by annexation. '"•• 
He says further that the Hawaiian government did not want 
reciprocity, but pretended to in order to prevent annexation, 
^r. H. A. Pierce, our representative at Honolulu, writes to our 
State Department, February 17, 1873, that annexation and recip- 
rocity are the two important topics of conversation among gov- 
ernment officials and foreign residents, the latter favoring an- 
nexation and the former reciprocity."^ In bis report to our 
government. May 8, 1873, Gen. Schofield says that the great ob- 
ject of the Hacvaiian g-overnment in seeking reciprocity had been 
and would continue to be to relieve its sugar planters from the 
operation of our tariff on that article, and that the planters were 
so anxious for free trade in sugar with the United States that 
many of them openly favored annexation. The members of the 
Hawaiian government and the natives, he adds, were not pre- 
pared for annexation.^*" In Honolulu mass meetings were held 
and speeches made, some for reciprocity, some for annexa- 
tion."* 

The cry of Hard Times is a favorite one among Anglo- 
Saxon people when they desire to make an impression on the 

^''''Foreign Relations, pp. 106, 121, 123, 125, 131-32. 

^•"^Ibid., pp. 147-48. 

'^^^ Foreign Relations y p. 153. See also p. 152* 

^^^Ibid., pp. 154-58. 

'^^^ Bishop, pp. 184-6. 
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g-overnment, and experience teaches us that there is too often 
very little truth in the cry. But there seems to be no doubt 
that there was some financial depression among the planters. 
They frequently failed, and their plantations were often sold 
by the sheriflF for one-third or one-fourth their cost.'*® Of the 
thirty-four plantations on the islands in 1874 only six or seven 
were in the hands of their founders. 

The planters attributed this state of things to the lack of 
cheap and efficient labor and the low price of sugar. According 
to Willett and Gray, the average bond price (in gold) in New 
York of fair refining sugar was about 7.6 per cent lower during 
the three years 1873-75, than during the ten years previous to 
1873.*®^ In addition to this general fall in the price of sugfar 
doubtless there had been a special fall in California, (the market 
for Hawaiian sugar), owing to the completion of the Union Pa- 
cific Railroad, which gave the Pacific Coast access to the East- 
ern market. There seems, also, to have been special reasons, 
not connected with the fall in the price of sugar, which would 
partly account for so many failures, and possibly for all of them. 
The planters borrowed money and paid a higher rate of interest 
than could be made in the sugar industry; some estates were 
managed by superintendents who did not understand their bus- 
iness; and instead of clubbing together and shipping direct to 
San Francisco, the planters paid local agents 5 per cent for 
handling the sugar. NordhoflE, an intelligent observer, attrib- 
utes the failures of the planters chiefly to these causes, and 
cites in proof of his position several prosperous planters who 
were not in debt and who managed their own estates. 

But whatever the causes of the failures of the planters, the 
hope of getting through our tariff wall would stimulate the cry 
of ^^hard times," even though the situation were not so bad as 
they and the orators pretended, for capitalists are anxious to 
increase their profits as well as to convert losses into gains. 
The general feeling among planters and bnsiness-men in Ha- 
waii is probably expressed in the following extract from The 
Islander ior March 12, 1875: 

*^^Ibid.y pp. 184-6; Nordhoff, pp 58-61. 
*^^ Sugar Trade Journal^ 199, January 4. 
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''Hawaii Nci awaits breathlessly for the news of the legis- 
lative action which shall g-ive their trade and commerce new 
lease of life throug-h the beneficient causes of a reciprocal alli- 
ance, ot shut them up to their own resources, to fig-ht out their 
own national battle as best they may without assistance.'' 
Stripped of its rhetoric, this simply means that the sugar in- 
dustry hoped to get a bounty from the United States Treasury. 
And after a struggle of twenty-five years the planters got what 
they wanted. The treaty was concluded January 30, 1875, and 
went into effect September 9, 1876. 

Terms of the Treaty, The main features of the treaty 
were, (1) that Hawaiian raw sugar, molasses, rice, and a few 
other products were to be admitted into the United States free 
of duty, and that flour, grain, groceries, lumber, machinery, 
agricultural implements, cotton and manufactures of cotton, 
woolen goods other than ready-made clothing, and a long list of 
other articles, the products of the United States, were admitted 
free into Hawaii. (2). So long as the treaty should remain in 
force the Hawaiian government should not "lease or otherwise 
dispose of or create any lien upon any port, harbor or other 
territory," or "grant any special privilege or rights to use 
therein" to any other power, (3) or admit free hy treaty from 
any other country the articles admitted free from the United 
States. (4). The treaty should remain in force definitely for 
seven years, and thereafter until twelve months after either 
party should give notice that it desired the treaty to terminate. 
In 1884 a treaty wrs concluded and in 1887 went into effect, re- 
newing the treaty of 1876 and also containing a clause granting 
the United States the exclusive privilege of Pearl River Harbor, 
which had been refused by the Hawaiian government in 1875, 
undtr pressure, it is said, of the native feeling against it.'^' 

The Treaty in Congress. According to the terms of the 
treaty, it required an Act of Congress to give it effect, and we 
are therefore so fortunate as to be able to examine the argu- 
ments for and against that measure that were in the minds of 
our legislators. 

*^*Bishop,pp. 186, 316-17. For the texta of the two treaties, see Trea- 
ties and Conventions, pp. 546, 1187. 
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In turnini^r the pages of the Record^ one feels certain of two 
things, first, that the majority of the friends of the treaty be- 
lieved that it would give greater security to our future Asiatic 
commerce, and, second, they considered that to be the most im- 
portant phase of the question. *•• Wood, of New York, voiced 
the sentiment of many when he declared that in the future our 
Asiatic commerce would be more important than our Atlantic, 
twice over. 

The immediate effect of the treaty in securing our Asiatic 
trade was not so much in view as the ultimate effect. The only 
provisions of the treaty which touched that side of the question 
directly was the clause stating that no special harbor privileges, 
etc., should be granted to any other nation, but it gave the 
United States no special privilege. It was believed, however, 
that reciprocity would so strengthen the American interests in 
the islands by increasing industry that they would naturally be 
annexed at some future time.*®* Some, however, who favored 
the treaty did not desire annexation, but supported the meas- 
ure on other grounds.'®". 

It was urged, moreover, that if we rejected the treaty the 
planters would turn to England, which would result in annexa- 
tion to that country. It was asserted that the English minister 
at Honolulu was at that moment attempting to defeat the final 
ratification of the treaty, and was endeavoring to negotiate a 
like treaty between his government and Hawaii, and that the 
authorities in Honolulu had avowed that they would enter into 
reciprocal relations with Great Britain if we refused the 
treaty.'®* Professor W. D. Alexander also states that the Eng- 
lish members of the Hawaiian legislature stubbornly opposed 
the treaty with the United States.*®^ It was considered that 
the treaty would keep England or any other country from ac- 
quirini^f the islands, because no special privilege was to be 
granted any other power, and in the meantime the American 

*^^Record, pp. 190, 1424, 1463-64, 1492-94, 1497, 1600-1603, 2270, 5486, 
5535, 5569, 5570. 

^^^lbid.y pp. 190, 1463-64, 1492, 1494, 1600-1603, 2271-72, 5486, 5565. 

*^^Ibid.y p. 2273. 

^^•Recard, pp. 1425, 15%, 1600, 1603, 2270, 5570. 

t^f Foreign Relations, p. 647. 
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interests would be growing strong-er and the danger of the 
islands falling to any other country than the United States 
would become less. Hence there v^ould be the probability of 
losing" all if we rejected the treaty, and of gaining all at some fu- 
ture time if we accepted it. In so far as the treaty would result 
in keeping out any other country, it would be considered as 
an immediate benefit. 

It is to be observed that annexation was not desired because 
of the intrinsic value of the islands, but primarily because they 
would give us harbors and coaling stations and, if need be, forts, 
all of which would be an aid and protection to our Asiatic trade. 
In time of peace we should have harbors and coaling stations 
of our own without having to ask any one for them, or to grant 
any further advantage to obtain them, with the possibility of 
being refused. In case of war, it was urged, they would be of 
special advantage, because the islands would be a dangerous 
point in the hands of an enemy, from which to sally forth and 
destroy our commerce, and, if we had them, we could likewise 
threaten the commerce of an enemy. And besides, we could 
enter the harbors for coal or repairs and remain as long as we 
liked. The fact that the islands were not wanted chiefly be- 
cause of their economic value as determined by their productive 
capacity is clear not only from the stress laid on their indirect 
importance, but from the general attitude of both friend and foe 
of the treaty. But few had any idea of the possible resources of 
the islands. Kelley, for example, ridiculed the idea of 50,000,000 
people desiring reciprocity with a handful of wretched be- 
ings struggling for existence on a few barren rocks.*®" A 
few indeed pretty accurately estimated the future production 
of sugar. West, for example, said that the treaty would put 
$12,000,000 annually into the pockets of the planters.'®* Some 
even exaggerated the future development of sugar, as did Sena- 
tor Gordon when he declared that the treaty aimed a deathblow 
at the sugar industry of the South. *^® These exaggerations 
probably did not arise from any positive knowledge of condi- 
tions in Hawaii. 

*^^Record, pp. 1491-1496. 
^^•Ibidy p. 5488. 
"«/^tV/, p. 5571. 
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Besides the main arg-ument for the treaty, that it would for 
the time being* keep any other nation from getting the islands, 
and ultimately give them to us, thereby securing our Asiatic 
trade, two other arguments were advanced, namely, that the 
treaty would increase our trade with Hawaii and give the people 
of the Pacific Coast cheaper sugar. Let us briefly consider 
each of these as they were presented. 

It was argued that the treaty would stimulate industry in 
the islands, more people would emigrate to that country, and 
hence, Hawaii^s imports would be increased, and since we 
should have a monopoly of their market on all goods we im- 
ported into that country free, we should have an increased de- 
mand for our products. As a considerable portion of our ex- 
ports to Hawaii came from the Pacific Coast, this argument had 
a special interest for that section.*" 

On the other point, that the Pacific Coast would get cheaper 
sug-ar. it was urged that Hawaiian sugar would not injure the 
sugar industry of the country because the amount imported 
would be too small to affect its price, and the distance by rail 
from California would act as a tariff for the South and East; and 
that, since 'Hhe consumer pays the tax," or at least a part of it, 
removing the tax from California sugar would give the people of 
that section cheaper sugar.'^' The general conception seemed 
to be that the Pacific Coast was economically separate from the 
rest of the country, and since ithe islands would furnish all the 
sug'ar for that section of the country, the removal of the duty on 
sugar would affect its price in the same way that the removal of 
the tariff on all sugar would affect its price all over the country. 

Those opposed to the treaty maintained that it would not 
make our commerce in the Pacific more secure than it would be 
without it, because we were granted no special privilege of har- 
bors, etc.; and the treaty did not forbid Hawaii from making* a 
treaty of offense and defense, nor from granting England or any 
other country the rig-ht of exercising the powers of a protec-^ 
tor."» 

^^^ Record, pp. 1463-1465-1599-2270-73-5567. 
*^*Ibid, pp. 1420-1465-1493; Appendix, p. 55. 
*^*Ilnd, pp. 1423-1461-2276-3036-37. 
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The idea that the islands would be of any advantage in time 
of war was denied, and it was asserted that that would prove our 
weak point because it would be easy to attack. Moreover, it was 
asked, why was it necessary to have an outpost in the Pacific 
any more than it was to have one in the Atlantic? England had 
possessions all around us, and there had been no cry of danger; 
and the idea of England invading the Pacific Coast was ridiculed. 
It was also urged that if England wanted to take the islands, by 
force if necessary, the treaty would not prevent it.*** 

As to the ultimate effect in bringing about annexation, the 
opposition was divided. Some claimed that it would not lead to 
annexation, because the industry of the islands would be stimu- 
lated, and the declining kingdom would be so invigorated that'it 
would not want to be annexed. Others ridiculed the idea that 
the treaty looked towards future annexation, without offering 
arguments in support of their views. Others again opposed the 
treaty because it would result in annexation, and thus lead us on 
to a policy of future expansion. Others pointed out that even if 
annexation were desirable, reciprocity would make the islands 
unfit to be annexed, because it would fill them up with Chinese 
coolies.***^ 

The opposition was more .united in maintaining that the 
United States would lose more revenue than it would gain in 
trade, and that California would not get cheaper sugar. The 
amount imported, it was said, would be too small in comparison 
with our total imports of sugar to affect its price. Further, it 
was contended that since the price of sugar would not fall, plant- 
ers and San Francisco capitalists would simply receive a bonus 
from the Treasury; and since that bonus would be greater than 
the value of our exports to Hawaii, we should lose more in rev- 
enue than we should gain in trade. Just why the bonus to the 
planters would exceed the value of our exports to Hawaii was 
not clearly pointed out. The idea seemed to be, however, that 
for some reason the exports of sugar from Hawaii would greatly 
increase without a corresponding increase of imports, especially 
of goods from the United States.**® 

^^^ Record, pp. 1492-1497-3036-5490. 

2 ^^Ibid, 1462-1492-1497-2276-3036-5566-67-5570. 

^^^ Record, pp. 1422-1462-1490-1495-2275-3035-5486. 
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There was some local opposition to the treaty from the rice 
and sugar sections of the South; but this was not very strong-, 
doubtless because, as we have noted above, few believed that 
Hawaii could produce any great quantity of sugar and rice. And 
it is very obvious that to contend that the amount imported 
would be so small that prices could not be affected, and at the 
same time maintain that the sugar industry of the South could 
be seriously hurt, would be an inconsistency apparent to the 
dullest mind.**^ 

Politics played little or no part in the measure, as an analy- 
sis of the vote will show. The Democrats were pretty evenly 
divided, 70 voting for and 84 against; of the Republicans, 21 
voted for and 19 against, while 67 did not vote at all. Of the 
Democrats only 14 failed to vote. New York voted solidly for, 
and Pennsylvania almost solidly against.*^® 

Having hastily reviewed the main outlines of the history of 
the reciprocity treaty, we are in a position to see that on the 
side of Hawaii it was the result of the efforts, not of the Ha- 
waiian people, nor of their government, butof a handful of sugar 
planters, and that from the side of the United States the main 
consideration was the indirect benefit that was anticipated. 

^^''Ibid, pp. 1497-2270-S489-5S66-5567-5S7I. 
^^^Ibid, pp. 3037-5572. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Economic Effects of the Treaty, 
I. General Effects. 



1. Increase of Sugar. The^news that the treaty was 
finally an accomplished fact brought great joy to the Hawaiian 
planters, and preparations were immediately made for extend- 
ing* the cultivation of sugar. Large quantities of machinery, 
agricultural implements, and other merchandise for plantation 
use were imported, and vigorous efforts were made to secure 
more laborers.**® Exports of sugar suddenly rose in leaps and 
bounds. During the ten years, from 1866 to 1876, the exports of 
sugar rose from 17,000,000 pounds to 26,000,000 pounds, an in- 
crease of only about S3 per cent., and from 1873 to 1876 there 
was an increase of only 13 per cent. From 1877 there is a sud- 
den expansion, the exports rising from 25,000,000 pounds in that 
year to 38,000,000 in 1878, an increase of 52 per cent, in one year; 
and during the next ten years exports rose to 216,000,000 pounds, 
an increase of 468 per cent. The following table will illustrate 
the development from 1867 to 1899. 

Expansion of the Sugar Industry. 

(60,000 Omitted,) 



220 





Imports 


Exports 


Exports of Sugar 


Yrar 


Pounds 


Dollars 


Per Cent of all 
Exports 


1867 


1,9 
1,9 
1,4 
1,8 
2,5 
3,0 
3,6 
5,6 
4,8 
6,9 
5,3 
16,0 


1,6 

2,1 

2,1 

2,2 

2,6 

3,5 

4,9 

8,1 

10,5 

13,1 

8,4 

22,6 


17,1 

18,7 

23,1 

26,0 

25,5 

38,4 

63,5 

114,1 

216,2 

259,7 

294.7 

545,3 






1870 






1873 






1876 

1877 

1878 

1880 

1883 

1886 

1890 

1895 

1899 


1,2 
1,7 
2,7 
4,3 
7,1 
9,7 

12,1 
7,9 

21,8 


55 
65 
77 
88 
88 
93 
93 
94 
97 



^^^ Bulletin 95, Depart Agri, p. 82; Summary of Commerce and 
Finance^ July, 1901, p. 260. 

2«oSee Appendix, Table III. 
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Such a development as is shown in the above table is indeed 
remarkable, especially when we take into consideration the fact 
that in 1867 sugar producing* was the only great industry of the 
islands, the value of sugar exported being equal to about 65 per 
cent, of all domestic exports, and over SO per cent of all exports. 
Hawaii rose from an insignificant position to that of one of the 
greatest sugar producing countries of the world. She has sur- 
passed the Philippines and nearly equalled Louisiana, and her 
exports of su^ar amount to one-fourth those of Cuba in her 
most prosperous years before the Spanish-Cuban war. The 
sugar culture has been so profitable that it has become the pre- 
dominant industry in a more marked degree than it was in 1876. 
The above table shows that in 1899 sugar made up 97 per cent, 
of the value of all exports, as compared with 65 per cent, in 
1877. It is to be observed that this somewhat exaggerates the 
situation, however, since some other products have been con- 
sumed in an increasing.proportion. But according to the censujs 
figures the value of the sugar crop of 1899 was equal to 87 per 
cent, of the value of all the principal crops, including rice, coffee, 
fruit, vegetables, etc. 

As 1860 marked the beginning of more scientific methods of 
cultivation and the use of better machinery, so 1876 was the be- 
ginning of a new period of development. New lands were cleared 
up, vast tracts of waste lands reclaimed by a new system of 
irrigation, railroads were built and fertilizers used. In 1879 the 
first artesian well was sunk and the first of Hawaii's six little 
railroads was begun. Also, irrigation by gravity canals, on the 
windward side, was undertaken on a mammoth scale. The great 
Lowrie Irrigation Canal will illustrate what has been done along 
this line. The canal carries 60,000,000 gallons of water daily a 
distance of twenty-two miles, and over 6,000 acres of waste lands 
have been reclaimed. The reservoir, holding 120,000,000 gal- 
lons, from which the canal leads, is fed by two ditches which 
wind their way up among the hills.'** 

2. The Cause of This Development is not hard to dis- 
cover. Though the amount of sugar imported from Hawaii has 
been large for so small a territory, it has been small compared 

^^^ Annual, 1901, pp. 154-61. 
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with our total imports of sugar. For the three years 1896-8, our 
imports of sugar amounted to about 9,400 million pounds, of 
which 1,282 million pounds, or about 14 per cent., came from 
Hawaii. In the earlier years a much smaller proportion came 
from the islands. The price of sugar in the United States could 
not be sensibly afiEected by the Hawaiian product so long- as the 
great bulk of our sugar paid a duty. And it hardly need be 
pointed out that Hawaiian sugar could not materially affect the 
price of sugar in the world's market. The estimated crop of the 
world for 1899-1900 was 8,431,000 tons, and of Hawaii, 275,000 
tons, or only about one-thirtieth of the total.*** The Hawaiian 
planter, therefore, got as extra profits just about the amount of 
the duty remitted by the United States, which equaled from 45 
to 50 per cent, of the import value of the sugar during the years 
1877-91, and about 40 per cent, from 1896 to 1899.*** If we reckon 
on the basis of what the sugar would have brought to the planter 
without remission of the duty, we find that the price of his pro- 
duct was nearly doubled. The case is so simple that statistical 
proof is hardly necessary, but the following table will enforce 
the argument: 

Average Price of Sugar in New York and Honolulu.'** 



YSAR 


Export Value 
at Honolulu 


New York Quo- 
tations for Fair 
Refiningf. 


The Same in 
Bond 


1875 


4.84 

4.88 

6.95 

7.03 

6.80 

4.88 

4.69 

2.72' 

3.08 

2.70 

3.36 

4.02 


6.88 

7.53 

8.41 

7.18 

7.58 

5.02 

5.01 

2.81 

3.20 

2.925 

3.157 

3.92 


4.38 


1876 


5.03 


1877 


5.91 


1878 


4.68 


1880 


5.08 


1885 


3.06 


1890 

1892 


3.05 
2.81 


1893 


3.20 


1895 


2.11 


1896 


2 14 


1899 


2.48 







2*2 Willett and Gray Sugar Trade Journal^ January 4, 1900. 

^^^ Appendix y Table IV, 

*** Prices for Honolulu I have obtained by dividing export value by 
the number of pounds. Prices for New York are those given by Willett 
& Gray. 
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It will be observed that the export value of sugar at Hono- 
lulu suddenly rises to very nearly the market price in New York 
in 1878, and follows it more or less closely down to 1899. In 
1892-93, when all sugar was admitted free, Hawaiian sugar drops 
with the market price in New York, and rises again after the 
restoration of the duty in 1894. The grades of sugar compared 
are not identical, the Hawaiian being probably a little better, 
especially during the later years, than the "fair refining," but 
this does not destroy the value of the conclusion to be drawn, 
for obvious reasons. And that conclusion is, that the treaty 
gave the planters enormous profits. 

Claus Spreckels, who certainly ought to know whereof he 
speaks, made the statement, which he doubtless knew would be 
published to the world, that during the years previous to the 
free sugar period in the United States, planters made SO per 
cent, profits and sometimes more.*'" Under such a stimulus it 
is not surprising that the production of sugar took a sudden leap 
forward and that the small stream of exports which had been 
going elsewhere for a few years previous to 1876 abruptly turned 
to the United States. 

During the period of free sugar in this country, 1891-94, 
there was much complaining among planters. Our consul-gen- 
eral at Honolulu reported that, "The decline in price of this im- 
portant product [sugar] has forced the planters to exercise the 
closest economy in both production and manufacture, with the 
hope to secure sufficient profit to enable them to continue. "**® It 
is a little surprising that after eighteen years of expansion the 
industry held out hopes of profit after the value of sugar had 
dropped over 40 per cent., as the above table will show that it 
did between 1890 and 1892. But the exports show that the in- 
dustry not only held its ground but actually advanced. In 1890 
the exports, in round numbers, amounte<l to 259 million pounds^ 
and for the next four years, 274, 263, 330 and 306 million pounds 
respectively. In 1890, the year chosen for comparison, the ex- 
ports were about 7 per cent, greater than for any previous year. 
Such a decided advance could hardly be accounted for by sea- 

^^^ Foreign Relations y pp. 174-77. 

^*^ Consular Reports, 1892, Vol. 39, p. 412. 
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sonal changes, especially when it is remembered that a large 
part of the sugar is produced by irrie^ation. 

For various reasons it is difficult to find out the actual profits 
in any industry, but such facts as have been obtained indicate 
that enormous profits are made in Hawaii in producing sugar, 
particularly if we take into account the original value of the 
capital. The following table will assist in getting some idea as 
to the rate of profits in 1898:'" 



Cost of Producing Sugar and Profits on 


Stock 


in 1898. 


Company 


Capital 


Tons oi 

Sugzx 

Produced 


Total 
Profits 


Coetper 
Ton of 
Sugrar 


Profits per 
Ton of 
Susrar 


Per Cent of 
Profits 


No. 1 

No. 2 

No. 3 

No. 4 

No. 5 


$ 600,000 

500,000 

750,000 

750,000 

2,000,000 


7,763 
8,400 
6,914 
4,932 
6,198 


$199,998 
276,227 
243,557 
138,259 
198,991 


$44 
35 
34 
41 
37 


$25 
34 
35 
28 
32 


54-^ 
32.47 
18.43 

9.94-K 



It must be borne in mind that interest on capital is included 
as a part of the expenses of production, which introduces a very 
uncertain element, especially in view of the fact that the stock 
is frequently "watered." For example, one corporation, not 
represented in the above table, started with a capital stock of 
$1,000,000, and afterwards, without any real increase of capital, 
the old stock was taken up and $5,000,000 of new stock issued in 
its place. And on this expanded capital its profits were esti- 
mated at 9 per cent. Company No. S in our table reveals similar 
conditions. These enormous profits are realized only by the 
original investors, because subsequent purchasers of stock 
would have to pay more than its par value, if profits were above 
the average. It should be noted that the profits indicated in our 
table are probably somewhat above the average rate. 

3. Excess of Exports Over Imports. If the popular 

notion, that an excess of exports indicates prosperity, is neces- 
sarily true, Hawaii has been very prosperous since 1876, for her 
exports have been nearly double her imports. Until about 1880 
imports increased faster than exports, owing to the demand for 

*^'' Progress of the Beet Sugar Industry, pp. 120-21. 
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machinery and other things for the new plantations. But ex- 
ports soon increased, and they have continued to be greatly in 
excess of imports. During the twenty-three years, from 1877 
to 1899 inclusive, the total value of goods imported amounted to 
about 150 million dollars, and the amount exported was 234 
millions. The net imports of specie (not included in the above 
figures) amounted to 17 millions, leaving 47 millions as the bal- 
ance in favor of exports. 



228 



In his annual report for 1883, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury of the United States attributed the continued excess of ex- 
ports to the fact that the carrying trade of the islands was 
largely in the hands of Americans. **• That a large proportion 
of that trade has been in American hands is quite certain;*'** but 
that could not account for all the excess of exports, for there 
were other causes which would also tend to make the balance 
"against" us. Many of the small planters were in debt to 
Americans,*'* and a large portion of the capital invested in the 
sugar industry has been owned by foreign capitalists, chiefly 
Americans residing in San Francisco.*** In 1890 it was esti- 
mated that three-fifths of the capital was owned by Americans. 
In 1893 Claus Spreckels, Irwin & Co., owned one-third of the 
whole sugar product of the islands. Of the $31,000,000 invested 
in the sugar industry, ISJ^ millions was owned in San Fran- 
cisco. In 1898 the capital stock of the plantations was valued at 
$28,000,000, of which $16,800,000 was owned in California. Had 
all the capitalists who owned plantations in Hawaii, or who 
loaned to the small planters, lived in the islands, their profits 
and interest would have been expended in that country, and 
imports would therefore have been greater. Thus, instead of 
large exports and small imports being a good thing, in this case 
it was exactly the reverse for Hawaii, because so much wealth 
was taken from her without an equivalent return. 

*28See Appendix, Table i, 
^^^ Finance Report, p. XXXV. 

^^^ Summary of Commerce and Finance, July, 1901, p. 274. 
2«i/?'. H, Allen, p. 4. 

^^^ Whitney, Tourists' Guide, 1890, p. 140; Foreign Relations, pp. 97S> 
1082; Annual, 1898, pp. 51-52. 
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11. General Effects Upon Hawaii. 

1. The Small Planters. Since the bulk of the capital in- 
vested in the sugar industry has been owned by San Francisco 
capitalists and sugar refiners, who, as we shall see, controlled 
the sugar market on the Pacific Coast, the question arises, 
What benefit did Hawaii get from the treaty? And first, as to 
the small planters, did they get any higher price for their sugar, 
or did the big monopolists, the refiners, who also owned the large 
plantations, get all of the increased price? According to the 
statements of those in a position to know the facts, the small 
planters reaped part of the benefits of the higher price of sugar. 
The Hawaiian raw sugar is of a very high grade and will sell 
quite well in the market; and rather than have their monopoly 
threatened by the small planters offering their raw sugar for 
sale in San Francisco and other Pacific ports, the big refiners 
have given the small planters about the New York price for raw 
sugar of the same grade.*" 

2. Increase of Wealth and Public Revenue. The 

enormous expansion of the sugar industry was attended by a 
great increase of imports, as we have observed, which rose from 
a little less than 2 millions in 1876 to 3 and 4 millions in the 
eighties, to 5 and 6 millions in the nineties, and to 16 millions 
in 1899. Though the net profits on the other capital represented 
by these imports went abroad, the expenses of production went 
to laborers, merchants and others, and in so far as they were 
permanent residents of the islands, the country would be bene- 
fitted by the expenditure of the capital. Moreover, the develop- 
ment of the resources of the islands enhanced the value of real 
estate. Spreckels stated before the Hawaiian Commission in 
1893 that most of the fine houses in Honolulu had been erected 
since 1876, and that three-fourths of the wealth of that city had 
been accumulaten since that date.*** From 1892 to 1901 the 
assessed value of real estate rose from 18.3 millions to S8.S 
millions, and personal property from 14.8 to 62.6 millions, or 

***/^. H» Allen^ p. 12; Report of Committee of National Board of Trade^ 
1883, p. 8; Tariff Hearings, 1886, pp. 20-22-63-64. 
"^^^ Foreign Relations, p. 980. 
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taking- both together, their value rose from 33 to 121 millions.* 
The increase in public revenue, including* the total revenue and 
some of the items composing it, will be seen in the following- 
table: 

Public Revenue. 

(0,000 Omitted, except for Tax per Capita.) 



YSAR 



1876 

1878. 

1880. 

1882. 

1884. 

1886. 

1888. 

1890. 

1892. 

1894. 

1896. 

1898. 

1899. 



Total 
Revenue 



1,00 
1,51 
1,70 
2,07 
3,09 
3,01 
4,81 
3,62 
3,91 
3,58 
2,38 
2,70 
3,95 



Customs 
Receipts 



$ 



19.9 
28 
40 
50 
55 
58 
54 
69 
49 
52 
65 
89 
1,29 



Internal 
Taxes 



$ 16 
24 
31 
37 
40 
41 
48 
56 
52 
52 
69 
81 

1,06 



Internal Tax 
per Capita 



$2.84 
4.23 
4.76 
5.29 
5.07 
4.67 
5.71 
6.23 
5.50 
5.14 
6.32 
6.45 
7.91 



The last column should be noted in particular. The internal 
taxes per capita increased nearly three-fold; and since the wealth 
of the natives makes a very insignificant figure, this increase in 
taxes indicates a great increase in the wealth of the foreign resi- 
dents. In order to be absolutely certain that there was only an 
increase in the burden of taxes, without an increase of property, 
it would be necessary to know the rate of taxation; but it is not 
probable that the whole increase in revenue from internal taxes 
was due to an increase in the rate, for such an increase would 
have caused a great outcry among foreign residents. Whether 
or not there was any increase in the rate it is impossible to state 
from the data at hand. 

In the absence of data for all items composing the total rev- 
enue, we are forced to conclude by inference that the rev- 
enue from the sale and lease of lands continued to form a con- 
siderable portion of the total revenue. As the sugar industry 
developed, as better machinery was used, and the system of 
irrigation by artesian wells was introduced, land would rise in 
value generally, and that formerly of no commercial value would 



^^^ Report of Government of Hawaii^ p. 53. 
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be brought into the list of valuable property. Mr. Brown, com- 
missioner of public lands for Hawaii, says: **The revenue from 
rent of lands has steadily increased, although the area of lands 
leased has in the same period been reduced by many thousands 
of acres."**® It is not clear as to what period he has in mind, but 
he gives figures only for the years 1890-98, the rental of Govern- 
ment and Crown lands amounting in the former year to $80,268 
and in the latter to $95,225. In 1901 the revenue from land sales 
amounted to $36,124.39, and that from leases, $104,819.91, 
though the bulk of the bestpublic lands have been disposed of.*'^ 

3. Cheaper Goods. Hawaiian planters got a higher price 
for their sugar because their whole product formed but a small 
portion of our total imports of sugar. But the goods from the 
United States entering Hawaii free made up only a fraction of 
our exports of those articles. It goes without proof that all the 
goods Hawaii purchased from us could not eflfect materially their 
price in this country. Their wholesale price in Hawaii would 
be the price in the United States plus the cost of transportation, 
because, being free to buy in this country in the open wholesale 
market, and being able to get all they would want of that grade 
and kind of goods, without sensibly affecting the supply in this 
country, Hawaiian dealers would not be- forced by competition 
to pay in our markets a higher price than that formerly paid, 
before the removal of the Hawaiian tariff. Therefore, on all 
goods which Hawaii would have been compelled to purchase in 
the United States in any case without remission of the duty 
the price in Hawaii would be lowered to the full extent of the 
duty remitted. The price of goods which she could have got 
elsewhere nearly as cheaply with the duty as she could get them 
in this country with the duty remitted, would not fall to the ex- 
tent of the duty remitted. The goods which Hawaii would 
doubtless have purchased in this country in any case were grain 
and feed, groceries and provisions, flour, cotton cloth of the 
coarse grades; agricultural implements, machinery of certain 
kinds, (though she continued to get machinery elsewhere), and 
California fruits. These make up the great bulk of goods ad- 

*^^ Bulletin No. 95, DepL Agri,, p. 91. 

^^'' Report of the Government of Hawaii^ p. 51. 
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mitted free into Hawaii. It is possible that she might have got 
some of these things from some other country had there been 
no reciprocity treaty, but it is quite probable that the most of 
them would have come from this country. 

It is to be observed that a number of articles enumerated 
above, such as machinery, agricultural implements, etc., were 
used exclusively by the planters. Such goods make up about 
one-fourth or one-fifth of all imports from the United States free 
by the treaty.**® Of the other goods which make up the bulk 
of free goods (together with these just mentioned), including 
flour and groceries for their laborers and grain and feed for 
their work-animals, the planters would also use a very large 
part. Thus they succeeded in shifting a considerable portion 
of the burden of taxes on imports upon other classes of the com- 
munity, and gained a special advantage from the treaty in both 
directions, for they got more for what they sold and paid less for 
what they purchased. 

4. Increase of Population. One of the most notable ef- 
fects of the reciprocity treaty was to check the decrease of the 
total population which.had been steadily going on. This increase 
came from three distinct sources, Europeans and Americans 
who went there as capitalists or as skilled workmen, imported 
Portuguese, and Chinese and Japanese coolies, who were im- 
ported as plantation laborers, or who, later, came of their own 
accord. The ioUowinp: table will illustrate the changes in the 
population from 18S3 to 1900: (For the sake of simplicity I have 
not considered the effect of annexation upon nationality.) 

^*^ Summary of Commerce and Finance^ July 1901, p. 264. 
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Population by Nationality. 



289 



Nationality 



Hawaiian 

Part Hawaiian 

Hawaiian-born foreig*s. 

Americans 

British 

Portuguese 

Chinese 

Japanese 

Others 



Total 



1853 



1872 



70,036 , 49,044 



983 
309 
692 
435 
86 
364 



233 



73,138 



1,487 
849 
889 
619 
395 

1,938 



676 



56,897 



1878 



44,088 

3,420 

947 

1,276 

883 

436 

5,916 



1,019 



57, 985 



1884 



40,014 
4,218 
2,040 
2,066 
1,282 
9,377 

17,937 

116 

3,526 



80,578 



1890 



34,436 
6,186 
7,495 
1,928 
1,344 
8,602 
15,301 
12,360 
2,738 



89,990 



1896 



31,019 
8,485 

13,733 
2,266 
1,538 
8,232 

19,382 

22,329 
2,036 



109,020 



1900 



29,787 
7,848 

21,296 
4,290 
1,893 
6,512 

21,741 

56,234 
4,500 



154,001 



A table showing* race instead of nationality would serve our 
purpose better, but it happens that such a table would not dif- 
fer greatly from tHe one above. The Hawaiian-born foreigners 
have been largely of Caucasian blood, as the Chinese and Japan- 
ese have been merely a temporary part of the population, being 
as a rule unmarried men who remained in the islands but a short 
time. Of the 21,296 Hawaiian-born foreigners in 1900, 12,156 
were Caucasians, 4,881 were Japanese, and 4,021 were Chinese, 
the remamder being South Sea Islanders and Negroes. 

The census of 1872 shows the low-water mark in population. 
Up to about that time the increase of the foreigners had not been 
sufficient to oflFset the decrease in the natives. After 1872 the 
tide turns and rises more rapidly than it had fallen. This rise 
was due chiefly to the Chinese, during the early part of the 
period, and in a less degree to the Portuguese, and during the 
later years the Japanese have come like a great flood-tide, far 
out numbering all other nationalities. Throughout the period 
the Hawaiian-born foreigners have been increasing at an accel- 
erating rate. As we shall have occasion to study the nature of 
the population at the present time in more detail in the next 
chapter, let us pass to the consideration of the subject which is 
closely bound up with the question of population, namely, the 
subject of labor. 



^^^ Summary of Commerce and Finance^ July, 1901, p. 86; Report of 
the Com, of Labor ^ pp. 27-29. 
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5. Labor. As observed in a former chapter, there had 
been for twenty-five years previous to 1876 a call for labor for 
the plantations, and in 1864 the Government stepped forward 
and took control of immigration, with the purpose of obtaining- 
citizens. In 1876 there was a sudden demand for more laborers 
and the "labor qijiestion" soon became a pressing one.**® The 
natives were not attracted to the plantations, not being fond of 
hard work, and many of them, moreover, were able to satisfy 
their few wants from the produce of their little patches of land. 
And they were decreasing so rapidly that there would not have 
been enough of them to satisfy the growing demand for labor 
had all been obliged to work for wages. It became necessary, 
therefore, for the government to supply laborers, or by inaction 
prevent the growth of the sugar industry, which was the very 
life of the islands. 

The board of immigration made strenuous efforts to get a 
class of laborers who would make good citizens, and it turned in 
various directions to find them. In 1878 a few Portuguese from 
Madeira were secured, and as they proved satisfactory, negotia- 
tions were entered into to introduce them on a large scale.**^ 
The above table will ^how that about four hundred Portuguese 
had been added to the population previous to 1876. These came 
from the Azores, which continued to furnish citizens and labor- 
ers, but after 1878 the majority were obtained from Madeira. 
They have proved to be efficient laborers and thrifty, patient, 
industrious citizens. They form a considerable portion of the 
Hawaiian-born foreigners now on the islands. 

At the same time that the Portuguese were first introduced 
from Madeira the South Sea Islands were again searched for 
prospective citizens. Several shiploads were introduced, mainly 
from the Gilbert Islands; but they were not satisfactory either 
as laborers or as citizens, and most of them have been returned. 
The census of 1884 shows that there were then 956 Polynesians 
in the islands, while in 1900 there were but 593 from all Pacific 
islands, excluding the Philippines. 

Meanwhile, agents were sent to various countries of Europe 

^^^Nicholson, p. 62. 

^^^ Bulletin No, pj, Department Agriculture, pp. 82-84. 
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in search of citizens. In 1881 two shiploads of Norwegians were 
obtained, and a little later several shiploads of Germans. The 
project of importing negroes from the Southern states was con- 
sidered by the board, but the decision was adverse to the plan. 
None of these efforts have resulted in any great success In 
1884 there were 1,600 Germans on the islands, and in 1900 there 
were 1,154. Of the Norwegians there were 384 in 1884 and 198 
in 1900. The climate and general conditions do not seem to suit 
the inhabitants of northern Europe. 

Until about 1884 the board of immigration had confined its 
efforts to finding citizens who would also be good laborers, but 
they were not able to satisfy the demand for labor, and it again 
turned to Japan. In 1885 a labor convention was concluded with 
that country and the importation of laborers under contract 
began on a large scale. In 1884 there were 116 Japanese on the 
islands; in 1890 there were 12,360. Since 1885 Japan has supplied 
the great majority of laborers on the plantations, importation 
under contract continuing until the islands were annexed to the 
United States. 

While the government was endeavoring to get citizens and 
the planters were clamoring for laborers, the Chinese began to 
come of their own accord, and after 1878 the influx was rapid. 
The census of 1884 shows that there were then 17,937 of them 
in the country, and in 1886 it was estimated that there were 
21,000. Some of them found work on the plantations, oil;iers 
went to raising rice and vegetables, and many began to enter the 
industrial and mechanical trades. The white and native labor- 
ers in these trades raised the cry that they were being crowded 
out.*** 

Public meetings were held, the legislature was petitioned, 
and various laws were passed restricting Chinese immigration. 
In the meantime the government had been making endeavors to 
stop the invasion. All seemed to be coming from Hongkong, 
and in 1881 a dispatch was sent to the governor of Hongkong to 
stop the emigration of Chinese from that port to Hawaii. In 
1883 another dispatch was sent, but it proved ineffectual, and 

2*2 The Annual^ 1890, pp. 81-90; also, see reference above to Bulletin^ 
95, pp. 82-84. 
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finally, after passing- various regulations, a law was enacted in 
1886 forbidding the landing of any Chinese passenger without a 
passport. These efiEorts checked the incoming tide. There 
were in 1900 about three or four thousand more Chinese than in 
1886, counting those born in the islands. 

In one important respect the anticipations of the opponents 
of the reciprocity treaty were realized, namely, the islands have 
become a colony of coolie laborers. In 1900 the Chinese and 
Japanese together, counting those born in the islands^ formed 
about 56 per cent of the total population of the Territory. 

We have no complete statistics as to wages previous to the 
census of 1900, Such data as we have indicates that from 1875 
to 1900, (before annexation raised wages generally, as we shall 
see later), there was an advance in the rate of wages, but only a 
slight advance. Nordhoflf states that the usual rate for Chinese 
field hands was $8 a month, with board, or $11 without.**' It is 
estimated that previous to annexation the usual rate of wages 
for Chinese and Japanese field hands was from $12.50 to $15 a 
month, without board.*** 

III. Effect of the Treaty Upon the United States. 

1. Political and Indirect Effects. In judging the merits 
of the treaty it should be borne in mind that political considera- 
tions were mainly urged in its favor. The chief economic bene- 
fits hoped for were those that were expected to result from the 
aid and protection that would be afforded to our commerce with 
Asia. History has proved the soundness of the political argu- 
ment; the islands are now a part of the United States. But 
whether or not they are actually of any benefit as an outpost on 
the highway of Pacific commerce, or if it be acknowledged that 
they are of some benefit for that purpose, the extent of it, would 
be impossible to determine from the very nature of the case. 
The extent of our future commerce towards the west is un- 
known; and if it were known, the commercial value of the aid 
afforded could not be determined, for obvious reasons. More- 
over, if the islands had not been annexed, or even if they had 

^^^ Northern CaL, etc., pp. 63-64, 

^^^ Summary o/ Com. and Finance^ November 1899, p. 1333. 
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fallen into the hands of some other power, it would not follow 
that we would be deprived of coaling and harbor privileges in 
times of peace. Our ships could enter the harbors and supply 
themselves with whatever they might desire, just as readily as 
they can today. It could hardly be imagined that any modern 
civilized nation would have denied us those privileges. In time 
of war between this country and some other power, the rules 
of international law would also allow us the ordinary privileges 
accorded to belligerents in neutral ports. And in case of war 
with the nation to which the islands should belong, it would not 
be at all certain that the islands would be more easy to defend 
than to attack. On the whole, though we may have a feeling that 
the islands are of some benefit to us, indirectly, we could not 
state the amount of it in definite terms. It would be impossible, 
therefore, to compare the supposed gain with the gain or loss 
that has been the direct result of reciprocity. With these gen- 
eral observations, we may pass to the consideration of something 
more definite and tangible 

2. Loss in Revenue and Gain in Trade. The total 

amount of duty remitted on Hawaiian sugar and molasses im- 
ported into this country from 1877 to 1900 inclusive amounted to 
about $84,000,000.*^" Since the Hawaiian product could have 
had little effect upon the world price of sugar, it is quite evident 
that the consumption of sugar in the United States would have 
been the same as it has beetv. Even though there had been no 
increase in the product of Hawaii, other sugar-producing coun- 
tries would have been glad to sell us at the prevailing price as 
much sugar as we got from the islands. The $84,000,000, there- 
fore, which we gave the planters and refiners represents the 
loss to the United States Treasury. And since the government 
would doubtless have lightened the burden of taxation at some 
other point, had it received the revenue on sugar, the $84,000,000 
also represents the amount taken out of the pockets of the Ameri- 
can people.**' 

Let us now see what we gained in trade to offset this loss. 

^^^ Appendix, Table IV. 

**«The loss was really a little more than $84,000,000, as we have not 
considered the duty remitted on other goods. 
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During the same period in which we lost $84,000,000 of revenue 
from sugar, 1877-1900, we exported to Hawaii about $85,000,000 
worth of domestic product. Our exports to Hawaii have formed 
but an insignificant part of our total exports. In 1900 our do- 
mestic exports to Hawaii amounted to $13,077,506, and our total 
domestic exports to $1,370,763,571, *^^ or more than one hundred 
times the exports to Hawaii. But this exaggerates the situation 
in favor of Hawaii, since our exports to that country for 1900 
were unusually large. Taking the averages for the twenty-four 
years, our total annual domestic exports have been about 200 
times greater than our domestic exports to Hawaii. Had we not 
been able, therefore, to find any other market for the goods sent 
to Hawaii, prices would not have been materially affected. We 
might, then, for the sake of the argument, grant that we should 
have lost the sale of $85,000,000 worth of goods, had we not 
granted the treaty to Hawaii. In that case, we gave as a free 
gift to planters and refiners $84,000,000 for the privilege of sell- 
ing them $85,000,000 worth of goods. But we are not warranted 
in assuming that Hawaii would have purchased no goods from 
us had we refused the treaty. Had she not secured a reciprocity 
treaty with any other country and consequently not increased 
her commerce, we should in all probability have continued to 
sell her as much as we had been selling her, which was about 
$700,000 worth yearly. And had she secured a treaty with some 
other power, we should have continued to sell her considerable 
quantities of some kinds of goods, such as agricultural imple- 
plements, agricultural products, fruits, etc. Unless, therefore, 
there were some compensating advantages, we made an exceed- 
ingly bad bargain from an economic point of view, for the price 
of our products was not sensibly increased nor our markets 
materially widened. 

3. Benefits to the Pacific Coast. The only important 

economic advantage we could hope for to compensate us for the 
loss of revenue would be to get cheaper sugar. But we have 
already seen that the Hawaiian product had no apparent effect 
upon the price of sugar in the United States generally. It might 

*^'' Statistical Abstract, 1901, p. 92. 
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be thought, however, that the consumer on the Pacific Coast 
gained a little, for had his sugar, or any considerable portion of 
it, come from the Atlantic seaboard he would have had to pay the 
New York price plus freight between the Atlantic ports and 
San Francisco; and if the treatv should result in so developing 
Hawaii that she could more than supply the demand on the 
Pacific Coast, it might have been expected that competition 
would reduce the price to about that on the Atlantic Coast. But 
there has been practically no competition on the Pacific Coast 
from 1877 to the present time. The San Francisco refiners have 
had control of the chief part of the sugar crop, and they have 
been able to control the market. Nearly all the sugar produced 
in the islands has passed through the hands of the refiners, and 
hence very little raw sugar has been put upon the market.**® In 
order to know, therefore, the actual price to consumers, we 
should have to know the market quotations in San Francisco for 
granulated sugar. But unfortunately San Francisco quotations 
have not been systematically recorded and averaged, as have 
the New York quotations. Such scraps of informaaion as we 
have on the subject, however, indicatethat the monopolists in 
San Francisco put upon the market there just enough to sup- 
ply the demand at the New York prices plus freight from that 
point, and shipped the remainder over the mountains to places 
along the Missouri and Mississippi Rivers, or later, around Cape 
Horn to Atlantic ports.**® And this is just what we should ex- 
pect under monopolistic conditions. Occasionally the small 
planters have attempted to combine and build a refinery on the 
Pacific Coast, but the big refiners would lower prices until their 
rivals were crushed, when prices would go up again.***® At the 
present time the American Sugar Refining Company, commonly 
known as the Sugar Trust, controls the refineries on the Pacific 
Coast, and prices in San Francisco and New York are about the 
same.*"^ On the whole, even the small benefits hoped for in the 
saving of freight bills have not been realized. It might be con- 

*^^ Tariff HeaHngs, 1886, pp. 63-81. 

* ^"^ Tariff Hearings y 1886, pp, 16-21; Tariff Com. Report, pp. 675-695- 
1224; Pacific R'y Com, Report, p. 3319. 
^^^TaHffHeaHngSy 1888, pp. 17-63. 
^^^ Industrial Com. Report, XIII, pp. 827-850-927. 
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sidered, however, that the consumers in California, and other 
Pacific States, have at last received some benefit, since prices 
there are now on a level with those in New York. But the com- 
bination of the Eastern and Western monopolists to form a still 
bigger monopoly could hardly be attributed to the reciprocity 
treaty. 

It has-been claimed that the reciprocity treaty was the cause 
of the monopoly on the Pacific Coast *"* But it cannot be proved 
that a monopoly would not have arisen had there been no treaty. 
Geographical situation is an obvious and sufficient cause of the 
monopoly. And had there been no sugar imported from Ha- 
waii, the monopolists might have got their sugar somewhere 
else. At any rate, the monopoly on the Atlantic Coast was not 
created by the treaty. 

4. Hawaiian Sugar in the Mississippi Valley. As early 

as 1880 the Hawaiian sugar supplied the whole Pacific Coast, 
and from that time larger and larger quantities were shipped 
across the mountains to Omaha, St. Louis, St. Paul, and other 
points along the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers. The Pacific 
refiners made agreements with the various railroads, whereby 
the latter were to haul sugar from San Francisco to the various 
points mentioned above for fifty cents a hundred in carload 
lots.*°' These low rates, together with the fact that Hawaiian 
sugar was free from duty, enabled the western refiners, who 
owned most of the products of the islands, to undersell their 
rivals. The result of this contest between the eastern and 
western refiners was, that the consumers in the heart of the con- 
tinent got sugar a little cheaper than those on either seaboard. 
During the period of free sugar in the United States the , 
Pacific refiners, no longer having a special advantage over those 
in the east, were willing to give up the contest. An agreement 
was made that the Pacific refiners should ship no sugar east of 
the Rockies, and the Sugar Trust, which had been formed in 
1887, was to take their surplus sugar at a stipulated price. When 
the duty on sugar was again restored, in 1894, the Pacific re- 

^^^ Report of Committee of Nat ^ Board of Trade ^ p. 1. 
^^^ Tariff Com., p. 675; Tariff Hearings, 1886, pp. 18-78-239-695; Pa- 
cific R'y Com, J pp. 3319-21; Inter-State Com, Com, Report, p. 41. 
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finers, being exempt from the duty, renewed the contest.*** But, 
I as was noted above, the Sugar Trust soon got control of the Pa- 

1 cific refineries, and the conflict ceased. In 1900 former condi- 

tions as to relative prices were reversed, sugar* being consider- 
ably higher at interior points than on either seaboard*"* This 
is what one would expect under normal conditions, since im- 
ported sugar has to pass through the seaports to rea?ch the in- 
terior. 

5. Competition With Home Producers. If the price 
of sugar throughout the United States generally was not ma- 
terially affected by Hawaiian sugar, (and it has been seen that 
such was the case) the profits of the home producers could not 
have been seriously affected. But Louisiana planters began to 
complain in the early eighties that they were being driven from 
their local markets; and when the beet sugar industry developed 
in Nebraska and other states of the West, similar complaints 
were heard from that quarter.*"*' There is no doubt of the fact 
that the prices of sugar in the markets of the world have greatly 
fallen during the last twenty-five years, and that the price in the 
United States has fallen in a like ratio, except in so far as the 
general chancre has been locally modified by our tariff on sugar. 
Sugar producers would, as a matter of course, suffer from that 
fall in prices, cost of prodction remaining the same. But that fall 
in price has certainly not been caused by the development of the 
Hawaiian industry. Nevertheless, it may be considered that 
the treaty was the cause of the local reduction of prices in the 
heart of the country, where the two streams of sugar met. If 
we grant this, it still remains true that the extent of the reduc- 
tion in price was slight, and the number of consumers affected 
was small. The sugar producers of the country happened to 
be in the narrow strip of territory where prices were lowered, 
and this no doubt would injure them a little. But outside of this 
narrow margin were markets unaffected by Hawaiian sugar, and 
all they would lose would be the freight on that part of their 
sugar which they would have sold in their local markets. 

^^^ Tariff Com,, pp. 69S-127A) Interstate Com, G7Wi., 1893, p. 29; 1900, 
p. 41; Industrial Com, Report, /, pp. 61-104. 

^^^ Industrial Com Report, XIII, pp, 827-65. 

^^^ Tariff HeaHngs, 1886, pp. 18-78-239; 1896-97, pp. 650-673. 
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Summary. The most marked effects of the reciprocity 
treaty have been to develop the Hawaiian sugar industry, to an- 
nex the islands to the United States, and to enrich a few capital- 
ists at the expense of the American people. We may draw 
from this at least one lesson which may be of service to us. In 
outlining a commercial policy it will be well to observe that re- 
ciprocity with one country may not be the same as reciprocity 
with another. Reciprocity with any country that would furnish 
us with only a small part of what we buy and take but a small 
fraction of what we sell could have no other result than that of 
enriching- that country at our own expense. It g-ets through our 
tariff wall with its little parcel, sells it at a high price, and sup- 
plies itself with what it needs without disturbing the price of 
what we sell it, and without materially widening our market. 
And in most cases we probably should not be so fortunate as to 
get back a part of our gift, as we did in the case of Hawaii, from 
the fact that the capitalists who reaped the chief part of the 
benefit were our own citizens and resided in this country. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Present Conditions and Future Prospects. 

Population. The population of the Territory In 1900 was 
154,001, over ninety-eight per cent of whom resided on the four 
larg-er islands.**^ Oahu is third in size but first in the number 
of its inhabitants, owing to the fact that it contains the city of 
Honolulu, with its population of 39,306, the only city of any im- 
portance on the islands. This one island has a population of 
58,504, or more than one-third of the total for the Territory. The 
population of the other islands is as follows: Hawaii, 46,843; 
Moui, 25,416; Kauai, 20,562; the three small islands together, 

2,672. 

The general character of the population is shown in the fol- 
lowing table: 



Population in 1900 by Race, Sex and Age. 



258 



Race 


Males 


Fbmalbs 


Total 


Under 21 


21 AND Over 


Males 


Females 


Males 


Females 


Hawaiians 

Part Hawaiians . 

Caucasians 

Chinese 

Japanese 

So. Sea Islanders 
Negroes 


15,642 

3,971 

16,531 

22,2% 

47,508 

263 

158 


14,157 

3,886 

12,288 

3,471 

13,603 

152 

75 


29,799 

7,857 

28,818 

25,767 

61,111 

415 

233 


6,763 
2,749 
7,281 
3,701 
6,168 
38 
.65 


6,331 
2,677 
6,958 
2,226 
3,915 
34 
55 


8,879 

1,222 

9,250 

18,595 

41,343 

225 

93 


7,826 
1,209 
5,330 
1,345 
9,688 
118 
20 






Total 


106,369 


47,632 


154,001 


26,762 


22,0% 


79,607 


25,536 



Two important facts are revealed in this table; first, the 
overwhelming predominance of the Mongolian race, (to which 
we have before alluded), and second, the large proportion of 
males compared with the females. This is particularly true of 
all the foreign races. Looking at the population as a whole, it 
is seen that the males outnumber the females more than two to 
one. This would be an undesirable condition; but the adult 
males outnumber the adult females more than three to one. 

Our table, however, does not bring out the worst features of 
the situation. The great mass of the population is densely 

^^'' Census Bulletin No. 75. 

^^^ Report of Com. 0/ Labor , Hawaii^ pp. 29-45. 
elude both native and foreign horn. ) 
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ig-norant, 98.52 per cent of all persons ten years of age and over 
being unable to read and write. ''*® Even the Caucasians are 
below this general average, 98.74 per cent of those ten years of 
age and over being totally illiterate. This is due to the large 
proportion of Portuguese laborers. The Chinese and Japanese 
are not only illiterate, but they are the lowest classes of Asiatics 
in general intelligence and morality.**® In such a community 
there certainly would not be the elements desirable in a state of 
the American Union. 

Education. There is surely much need of education in 
Hawaii, and the legislators have been aware of the fact. All 
children between the ages of six and sixteen years, not physi- 
cally disabled, are required by law to attend school.*'* The 
general conditions as to number of schools, etc., are shown in 
the following table: 

Number of Schools, Teachers and Pupils, in 1900. 



Kind op 


No. OF 
Schools 


Tbachubs 


Pupils 


School 


Males 


Females 


Total 


Males 


Females 


Total 


Public 

Private 


140 
55 


112 
78 


240 
129 


352 
207 


6,339 

2,235 


5,162 
1,801 


11,501 
4,036 


Total 


195 


190 


369 


559 


8,574 


6,963 


15,537 



There were in 1900 33,774 children of school age (5 to 20 
years inclusive), and only 15,537, or less than half, attended 
school This shows that the majority of children do not attend 
school after they have reached the age of sixteen years. The 
number of children between the ages of six and sixteen is not 
given in the data before me, but as there were 3,608 more chil- 
dren under ten years of age than there were between ten and 
twenty, it would seem that there were not more than about 
15,500 between six and sixteen. In other words, the law re- 
quiring attendance seems to be pretty well enforced. Attend- 
ance was quite regular, 89.69 per cent of all those who went to 
school being in attendance six months or over during the year. 

It will be observed that there are a relatively large number 

^^^ Report of Com, of Labor ^ Hawaii^ p. 127. 
^^^ Progress of the Beet Sugar Industry, p. 122. 

^^'^ Report of the Governor of Hawaii, pp. 72-74; Report of the Com, 
of Labor, Hawaii, pp. 40-115-28. 
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of private schools. This is doubtless due to the mixed charac- 
ter of the population. Nearly one-half of the private schools are 
in Honolulu, there being* in that city twenty-six private schools 
and only twenty public schools. Of the 559 teachers in the 
Territory, 299, or more than half, were Americans, 64 were 
Hawaiians, 58 were part Hawaiians, 59 were British, the remain- 
der being- of various nationalities, including^ Port ug-uese, Chinese, 
and Japanese. 

The schools, both public and private, are in g-eneral well 
equipped, but the public schools have suffered somewhat for the 
lack of room, the department of education having- been "seri- 
ously hampered for want of sufficient funds for the erection of 
necessary school buildings to accommodate the increasing school 
population.'"** Schools are regularly visited by traveling in- 
spectors, who examine the general condition of each school and 
make such suggestions to teachers as seem appropriate. Sal- 
aries of teachers in the public schools vary with length of service 
and the number of pupils enrolled, and range from $660 to $1,500 
a year. The principals of the five leading public schools receive 
$2,400 a year, without regard to length of service. 

Occupations. In a community in which nearly 39 per cent 
of the population are adult males, one would expect to find a large 
proportion of the people engaged in gainful occupations, and 
such is the case in Hawaii. During the census year 1900, 90,172 
persons, or 58 55 per cent of the total population, were thus en- 
gaged.*®® The following table will show the chief occupations 
of the people as a whole and of the different races: 

Number of Persons in Each Occupation, by Race 

or Color. 



Occupations. 


Hawaiians 

and Part 

Hawaiians 


Caucasians 


Chinese 


Japanese 


Others 


Total 


Asfricttltoral Pursuits— 
Agricultural labor- 
ers 


784 

1,573 

340 


709 

1,080 

174 


9,781 

2,389 

279 


37,093 

1,397 

441 


61 
11 

4 


48,428 


Farmers, planters 
and overseers. . . 

Other agricultural 
pursuits 


6,390 
1,238 


Total 


2,697 


1,963 


12,389 


38,931 


76 


56,056 



^^^ Report of the Governor of Hawaii^ p. 72. 

^•^See Report of the Com. of Labor, Hawaii, pp. 79-99. 
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Oocnpations. 



Professional Service— 

Actors, theatrical man- 
agers, etc 

Clergymen 

Engineers (civil, mechan- 
ical, etc. ) and surveyors 

Lawyers 

Official (government) .... 

Physicians and surgeons 

Teachers, professors in 
colleges, etc 

Other professional ser- 
vices 

Total 

Domestic and PersonalService 

Engineers and firemen 
(not locomotive) 

Laborers (not specified) . 

Launderers and Laun- 
dresses 

Servants 

Other personal service . . . 

Total 

Trade and Transportation— 

Bankers, officials, etc . . . 
Boatmen, canalmen, etc. . 
Bookkeepers and account- 
ants 

Clerks and Copyists 

Draymen, teamsters, etc. 
Foremen and Overseers . . 
Merchants and Dealers . . 
Salesmen and saleswomen 
Others 

Total 

Manufacturinflr and Mechanical 

Pursuits- 
Bakers and food preparers 

Blacksmiths 

Boot and shoemakers .... 

Butchers 

Carpenters and joiners . . 

Fishermen 

Iron and steel workers . . 
Laborers (sugar mill). . . 

Machinists 

Manufacturers, officials, 

etc 

Masons (brick and stone) 
Painters, glaziers and 

varnishers 

Printers and pressmen . . 

Straw workers 

Tailors,dressmakers, etc. 
Others 

Total 

Grand Totax 



Hawaiians 












and Part^ 


Caucasians 


Chinese 


Japanese 


Others 


Total 


Hawaiians 












19 


49 


22 


1 


23 


114 


53 


90 


9 


27 


1 


180 


26 

85 


154 

80 


1 
3 






181 


2 




170 


78 


96 


3 


9 


2 


188 


2 


75 


9 


23 




109 


132 


406 


26 


15 




579 


41 


154 


6 


15 


5 


221 


436 


1,104 


79 


92 


31 


1,742 


75 


366 


73 


122 


3 


639 


3574 


2,326 


1,245 


2,301 


132 


9,578 


35 


63 


549 


315 




962 


148 


202 


1,494 


1,951 


11 


3,806 


431 


710 


252 


467 


8 


1,868 


4,263 


3,667 


3,613 


5,156 


154 


16,853 


28 


128 


• 
17 


17 


1 


191 


244 


147 


12 


59 


9 


471 


32 


290 


151 


43 




516 


290 


481 


239 


211 




1,221 


398 


397 


118 


343 


7 


1,263 


5 


15 


1 


3 




24 


46 


302 


819 


328 


1 


1,496 


64 


118 


227 


177 




586 


215 


345 


197 


324 


1 


1,082 


1,322 


2,223 


1,781 


1,505 


19 


6,850 


8 


20 


255 


55 


• » • 


338 


88 


181 


23 


103 


4 


399 


2 


35 


85 


4 




126 


36 


53 


108 


11 




208 


433 


537 


334 


649 


2 


1,955 


582 


7 


19S 


263 


19 


1,069 


102 


58 


1 


4 


7 


172 


4 


14 


100 


386 


2 


506 


21 


116 


3 


21 




161 


13 


101 


47 


60 




221 


20 


162 


1 


46 


1 


230 


172 


97 


75 


55 


3 


402 


67 


54 


3 


14 


1 


139 


80 
161 




1 

474 


18 
373 


60 


159 


133 


1,141 


251 


640 


225 


307 


22 


1,445 


2,040 


2,208 


1,933 


2,369 


121 


8,671 


10,758 


11,165 


19,795 


48,053 


401 


90,172 
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The most striking fact about this table is, that the agricul- 
tural group embraces about 62 per cent of all those engaged in 
remunerative occupations. The number of those in the various 
professions is small, as one would expect in such a community 
as that of Hawaii. But the domestic and personal service group 
is unusually large for a society in which it would not be sup- 
posed that many could afiEord to expend much upon personal 
service. A glance at the various occupations of the group, how- 
ever, reveals the fact that the majority in this group are classed 
as laborers '*not specified," which doubtless means that they 
have no particular calling. Each of the remaining groups is 
small, which fact again magnifies the importance of the agricul- 
tural group. According to the census of 1890, the percentages 
for those engaged in the manufacturing and the trade and trans- 
portation groups in the United States were respectively 22.4and 
14.7, while the above table shows that in 1900 the corresponding 
percentages for Hawaii are 9.6 and 7.6. 

Looking now at the individual trades in each group, it is 
seen that nearly 87 per cent of the agricultural group are labor- 
ers, the most of whom are Mongolians. About 52 per cent of 
all persons engaged in gainful occupations are Mongolian agri- 
cultural laborers. 

Let us now consider the different races. Had we no other 
facts to base our conclusions upon than those presented in our 
table, it would be quite clear that the whites are the leaders and 
that they occupy most of the places requiring the highest intel- 
ligence and skill. The great majority of the professional classes 
are whites, and they also include most of the trained workers in 
the other groups. It is not to be understood that the majority 
of the Caucasians are occupying places of responsibility and 
trust, for it must always be remembered that the Portuguese 
laborers forma large proportion of the whites. Next to the 
whites, the Hawaiians and part-Hawaiians furnish the largest 
percentage of trained workers in proportion to their total num- 
ber engaged in gainful occupations. They also apparently in- 
clude the largest number of idlers found in any one class, not 
only proportionately, but absolutely. For example, of the labors 
ers "not specified" the largest number belonging to any one race 
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are Hawaiians and part-Hawaiians, and more than half the fish- 
ermen are of this class. Moreover, the Census figures show 
that during- the year 1900 a larger percentage of Hawaiians and 
part-Hawaiians were unemployed some portion of the time than 
of any other of the four leading races. Over 25 per cent of the 
Hawaiians and part-Hawaiians were idle during some portion of 
the year, while the average for all the races was only 15.24 percent. 
••*The great majority of Chinese and Japanese are unskilled la- 
borers, though both nationalities furnish quite a large number of 
trained workers and independent men of business. Most of the 
skilled workmen, however, are employed on the plantations, and 
the work is such that no great skill is required, and the pay is 
low. On thirty-eight sugar plantations, for example, 517 Jap- 
anese carpenters were employed at an average wage of $1.09 a 
day/" 

Labor and Wages. The three considerations that most 
concern wage earners are the rate of money wages, the cost of 
living, and the continuity of employment. The money wages of 
skilled laborers are good, as will be seen by the following table, 
which represents approximately the rate during the Census 
year: 

Scale of Wages in 1900. "« 

Trades Wages Per Day 

Blacksmiths $4.00— $5.00 

Carpenters 3.00— 4.50 

Bricklayers 5.50— 6.00 

Plasterers 5.00— 6.00 

Painters 2.75— 4.00 

Plumbers 5.00— 5.50 

Foreman, Plumbers 6.00— 7.00 

Foreman, Carpenters 5.00 — 7.00 

These wag-es apply only to the independent trades. The 
average working day is eight or nine hours. On the plantations 
the working day is usually ten hours, and the money wages are 
considerably lower. It is difficult to give any general average 
for skilled plantation laborers, because the wages vary greatly 
with the race of th« workmen. We have already noted the fact 

^^^ Report of Com. of Labor ^ Hawaii, p. 93. 

^•^Ibidy pp. 202-231. 

*^^ Report of Com, of Labor , Hawaii, pp. 188-202. 
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that on 38 plantations the Japanese* carpenters received on an 
average $1.09 a day. On those same plantations there were 43 
Chinese carpenters receiving* $1.61 a day, 38 Portuguese with an 
average wag"e of $1.54J4, 13 Americans who received $3.67j^ a 
day, and various other nationalities with various rates of wages. 
The other trades show a like variation in the rate of wages, the 
Chinese, Japanese and Portuguese being at the lower end of the 
scale and the Americans and men from northern Europe being 
at the upper end. All employees on the plantation receive house 
rent and fuel free, and, as a rule, those whose wages are less 
than $40 per month receive free medical attendance. The great 
mass of the unskilled laborers on the plantations received about 
$0.75 or $0.80 a day, and nearly all less than $1.00.**^ 

We have noted that on the plantations laborers receive 
houses and fuel free, and those who earn less than $40 a month 
usually receive free medical attendance. This would raise the 
rate of real wages to some extent, but all three of these items 
would not amount to much in a country where the climate is 
healthful and warm the year 'round. Little would have to be ex- 
pended on clothing, however, which in a cold climate is quite an 
item of expense. But owing to the fact that most of the food con- 
sumed in the islands, including butter, flour, fruit and vege- 
tables, must be imported, it is high. Butter is from $0.50 to $0.60 
a pound, milk $0. 12 a quart, potatoes from $1.25 to $1.80 a bushel, 
flour $2.50 to $3.06 a hundred pounds. And, curiously enough, 
granulated sugar is from six cents to seven cents a pound. This 
high price is owing to the fact that no sugar is refined on the 
islands, the supply coming back from the refineries in California. 
Until within the last few years beef has been quite cheap, but 
the demand has exceeded the supply of the islands and prices 
have gone up. In 1890, round steak, for example, retailed at 10 
cents a pound, and in 1900 it was 14.9 cents. Nearly all pork 
used is imported and it is also high, bacon retailing at from 18 
to 20 cents a pound.'*® 

As a rule, employment is fairly continuous. It would seem 

^^'^ Report of Com, of Labor ^ Hawaii^ pp. 202-231. 
^^^ Report of Com. of Labor ^ Hawa^ii, pp. 232-7; Bulletin No, p5, De- 
partment ojt Agriculture, pp. 63-70. 
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that it would be more so were it not for the laborers themselves, 
many of whom are inclined to be idle part of the time.*** Dur- 
ing the Census year 1900, 84.76 per cent of all persons eng-ag-ed 
in g-ainf ul occupations were in continuous employment, and the 
majority of the remainder were idle only from one to three 
months.*^** 

This idleness is partly accounted for by the fact that several 
strikes occurred during the year. For the two years 1900 and 
1901, 24 strikes were reported, involving 8,055 men, and result- 
ing in a loss to the laborers of $21,445 and to the employers of 
$10,300. The causes of the strikes were various, for discharge 
of overseer, for a rise in wages, for shorter hours, or to compel 
the employees to join the local union, being the more common 
causes or objects. Of the 24 strikes, 7 were successful, 3 were 
partly so, and 14 failed, those for a reduction of hours all suc- 
ceeding, for an increase in wages, only a part succeeded, and 
those for compelling employees to join the local union, all resulted 
in failure. The trades in Honolulu are so well organized and 
skilled workmen have been so scarce that they have usually been 
able to secure their demands without resorting to strikes, and 
those that have occurred have been of short duration. Only 4 
of the 24 strikes occurred in Honolulu, while 17 occurred among 
Japanese laborers, who have been apt pupils in learning this 
European method of procedure. *^^ 

It will be recalled that the great majority of plantation labor- 
ers have been Japanese, imported under contract, or Chinese 
who were allowed by law to come in as laborers. These con- 
tracts were governed by a special set of laws, the most signifi- 
cant provisions being those which empowered the courts to fine 
and imprison laborers who sought to evade their obligations. 
On June 14, 1900, when the islands became a part of the United 
States, this state of things came to an end. The Chinese ex- 
clusion laws extended to the new Territory, the Federal stat- 
utes also forbade the importation of laborers under contract, and 
the binding force of those contracts in existence was destroyed. 

^^^ Report of Com, of Labor, Hawaii, p. 18. 

^-f^Ibid, pp. 89-95, 

^"^^ Report of Com, of Labor, Hawaii^ pp. 112-115-254-57. 
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That is, the laborer could not be fined or imprisoned for refus- 
ing to work, but if he should enter into a contract in the future, 
the ordinary civil law would govern in the case. 

The first important effect upon the laborers of destroying- 
the old contract laws was to diminish their efficiency and in- 
crease the tendency to shift from one plantation to another. In 
order to induce them to be more steady, some planters advanced 
the wages of their field handg from $12.50 a month to $15, $18, 
$20 and even $26 a month. *^" But the higher wages the laborers 
got, the more prone they were to take a day off now and then. 
This decreased the amount of work a given number of laborers 
would do in a certain length of time, and the planters began to 
compete with each other for more laborers, by raising wages 
still higher. 

To induce laborers to remain faithful and work more stead- 
ily, a bonus system was tried. Some planters gave two dollars 
a month extra to all who would work twenty-four days during 
the month. But this plan did not prove very satisfactory, and 
another has been inaugurated, which promises better results. 
This plan is that of paying laborers according to the amount of 
work done, which is determined by the amount of the crop pro- 
duced. A set of laborers, for example, agree to tend a certain 
piece of land for a specified price per ton of sugar produced. 
The laborers receive a part of their wages from time to time 
and the remainder when the crop is harvested. "This plan," 
says Commissioner Wright, "has been extended as rapidly as 
circumstances and the ability to induce laborers to make con- 
tracts under it have permitted, and has had the effect of increas- 
ing the industry of the workers thus employed and of curbing 
their inclination to wander from one plantation to another.*^* 

But the other two Federal laws referred to above, the Chi- 
nese exclusion law and the law forbidding the importation of 
contract labor, have had effects not so easily remedied as the 
effect of the one destroying the ability of planters to fine and 
imprison laborers for refusing to work. Death, and the dispo- 
sition of the Mongolian to return home when they have made 

^'^ "^ Report of Com, of Labor ^ Hawaii, pp. 17-19. 
^f^Ibid., p. 18. 
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their little fortunes, have reduced the number of those in the 
islands at the time of annexation; the Chinese cannot come to 
take their place and the Japanese do not seem disposed to come 
of their own accord. From June 14, 1900, to August 31, 1901, 
4079 Japanese left the islands and only 589 arrived.*^* In order 
to supply the lack of laborers, Porto Ricans and Neg-roes from 
the Southern States have been imported, but the success of the 
plan is problematical. The result of this scarcity of labor has 
been to raise wag-es, especially of unskilled laborers, above the 
rates g^iven in the census reports, to which we have referred; 
but how much of a rise there has been it is impossible to say. 

The effect of the rise in wagres and the difficulty of obtain- 
ing- laborers has been to lower profits and depress the value of 
plantation stocks.*^" This explains the recent movement look- 
ing- towards the exemption of Hawaii from the Chinese exclusion 
laws and the law forbidding- the importation of laborers under 
contract. In the report of the Governor of the Territory, 1901, 
it is stated that *'It is simply a physical impossibility for the 
Anglo-Saxon satisfactorily to perform the severe labor required 
in the sugar fields. This being true, Hawaii is entitled to legis- 
lation favorable to its greatest prosperity. The presence of 
large numbers of Chinese and Japanese has not proved detri- 
mental either to skilled or unskilled American labor. "*^® 

The statement that the labor required in the cane fields is 
too severe for an Anglo-Saxon sounds very strange. In the 
first place, it implies that the men of the Mongolian race have a 
greater physical endurance than have the Anglo-Saxons, which 
has never been proved, either by experience or experiment. In 
the second place, it implies that Chinese and Japanese women 
are stronger physically than Anglo-Saxon men, for thousands 
of these women are employed in the fields; and such a claim 
would need no comment. In the third place, it implies that 
the work in the sugar fields is particularly severe. But the 
work of the field hand is chiefly that of dropping the seed 
in the furrow, covering;- it with a little dirt, and hoeing, 

^'^* Report of the Gov, of Hawaii ^ p. 63. 

^'^^ Bulletin No. pj, DepH Agr.y p. 59; Report of Gov, of Hawaii y p. 63. 

^''^ Report of the Gov, of Hawaii^ p. 63. 
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cultivating', cutting, stripping- and loading the cane.'^' Many 
of these operations are similar to those on our western 
farms and none of them are more severe. Compared with 
much of the labor of Anglo-Saxons in America and Europe, 
the work in the sugar fields is light. The real difficulty 
lies not in the severity of the labor in the sugar fields, but in the 
fact that good wages would reduce the enormous profits of the 
capitalists. It might be difficult to secure sufficient labor im- 
mediately, but if the climatic conditions are such as the resi- 
dents of the islands claim they are, there is no reason to doubt 
that in time a sufficient number of intelligent laborers from 
Southern Europe or the South would be attracted to the islands, 
if it were known that good wages and steady employment were 
to be found there. Why should Hawaii need special legislation 
any more than any other portion of the country? It is just such 
special legislation' that has created the undesirable conditions 
that prevail there, and most certainly those conditions should 
not continue. In addition to the temporary difficulty that 
would doubtless arise, or that really now exists, in securing a 
good class of laborers, and the consequent depression in busi- 
ness, the adoption of the policy of replacing the swarms of 
Mongolians with Americans and Europeans would no doubt per- 
manently squeeze some of the water out of plantation stocks, to 
the great injury of the present holders. But healthful condi- 
tions are to be desired, even though temporary sacrifices must 
be made and a few individuals injured. 

Industries. Nearly every business of importance in the 
Territory is carried on by an organized partnership or a joint- 
stock company. The liability of stockholders in the joint-stock 
companies is limited to the par value of their stock, whether it 
is paid up or not. The financial condition of the corporations 
is good, and no important failure has occurred during the past 
ten years. *^* In 1900 there were 322 domestic corporations, 
not including benevolent, religious, and educational institutions^ 
and 11 foreign corporations. About half of these corporations 

*'''' Bulletin No, pj, DepH of Agr,, p. 59-60; Progress of the Beet-Sugar 
Industry, pp. 95-96. 

^''^Reportofthe Gov, of Hawaii, pp. 56-62. 
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are small concerns with capitals ranging- from $1500 to $100,000; 
75 are medium sized companies, with capitals ranging between 
$100,000 and $1,000,000; and some 27 or 28 have capitals above 
$1,000,000. So much of the stock is "watered," however, that 
it is difficult to tell anything very definite about the amount of 
capital really invested in these companies.*^* 

The only two branches of industry of any importance are 
manufacturing and agriculture. Transportation interests are 
comparatively insignificant, and most of the railroads are owned 
by the plantation*. A little examination of the manufacturing 
establishments reveals the fact that the more important ones 
are directly connected with agriculture, as the following table 
will show: 

Manufactures and Hand Trades: 1900.'"'' 



Industribs 



Carpentering 

Carriages and Wagons 

Clothing, custom work and repairing . . . . 
Coffee and spice, roasting and grinding. . 

Coffee cleaning 

Fertilizers 

Foundry and machine-shop products 

Ice, artificial. 

Masonry, brick and stone 

Printing and publishing 

Rice, cleaning and polishing 

Sugar 

All other industries 

Total 



No. of 
Establish- 
ments 


Capital 


Value of 
Products 


17 


$ 360,560 


$ 492,091 


7 ^ 


80,993 


105,855 


86 


117,082 


286,233 


4 


86,114 


38,401 


6 


70,379 


94,810 


3 


915,304 


1,150,625 


4 


607,883 


1,107,030 


4 


137,271 


56,522 


3 


194,903 


566,650 


10 


110,204 


199,516 


41 


381,625 


664,300 


44 


7,991,642 


19,254,773 


239 


504,659 


997,230 


468 


$11,558,609 


$25,014,036 



This table, instead of revealing" "a considerable develop- 
ment of manufacturing- and mechanical industries," as it is 
stated in the Census reports, shows just the opposite.*®^ Of 
the total capital invested in these industries, 69 per cent is rep- 
resented by 44 sugar mills, and the product of these mills is 77 
per cent of the total product. Moreover, the coffee, rice, and 
fertilizer establishments are also nothing but branches of agri- 
culture, and their products, together with that of the sugar 
mills, amount to 85 per cent of the total product. 



*''^ Progress of the Beet-Sugar Industry, p. 123. 
*^^ Census Bulletin No, 121 ^ p. 1-7. 
*^^ Bulletin No, 121^ p. 3. 
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It will also be seen that neither the capital in these indus- 
tries nor the value of the products is evenly divided among* the 
various establishments. There are a few larg-e concerns, and 
the great majority are small. For example, the products of the 
51 establishments represented by the sugar mills, foundries, 
and manufactures of fertilizers, amount to 86 per cent of the 
total product. Of the 468 establishments, 174 properly belong 
to the hand trades, and their aggregate products amount to only 
$1,653,101; 73 are small concerns with a total product of $21,968; 
and the product of the remaining 221 establishments amounts 
to over $23,000,000, or nearly 94 per cent of the total product. 

Agriculture. According to the census reports there were 
in 1900 2273 "farms, "with an aggregate area of 2,609,613 acres, 
or about 62 per cent of the total area of the islands.*®* A 
**farm" means all the land under one management, and includes 
everything from a little taro patch to a great stock ranch. Of 
these 2,609,613 acres, only 294,545 acres are classed as "im- 
proved," the remainder consisting of pasture, forest and waste 
lands. Only about one-half of the "improved" land, or from 
two to three per cent of the total area of the islands, is acually 
cultivated. The general conditions are shown in the following 
table: 

Number, Acreage, and Value of Farms in 1900, and 

Crops in 1899. 



288 



Principal 


No. of 
Farms 


No. Acres in Farms 


Value of Farm 
Property 


Crops and Products 


Source of 
Income 


Averagre 


Total 


Percent 


Total 


Percent 


Acres 


Value 


Taro 


441 
101 
116 
198 
34 
22 
512 
500 

170 
179 


42.9 

21.2 

12.2 

7,280.4 

117.0 

1.5 

137.1 

33.0 

6,136.0 
65.6 


18,922 

2,139 

1,417 

1,441,529 

3,979 

33 

70,218 

16,513 

1,043,117 
11,746 


0.7 
0.1 
0.1 
55.2 
0.2 
(a) 
2.7 
0.6 

40.0 
0.4 


$562,499 

117,938 

182,279 

4,529,174 

131,180 

16,415 

1,932,915 

2,588,114 

63,708,629 
315,845 


0.8 
0.2 
0.2 
6.1 
0.2 

(a) 

2.6 

3.5 

86.0 
0.4 


1,279 
458 
569 


$ 177,843 

59,863 

78,776 

531,339 

91,876 

5,101 

246,181 

1 Kf^y 0^1 


Vegetables .... 

Fruit 

Lfive Stock .... 


Dairy produce. 




Tobacco 

Coffee 


23 
6,451 
9.130 


Rice 


Sufifar 


f matured: 

1 65,687 18,762,996 


Miscellaneous. 


GRO^I 

165,000 
3,257 


524,705 


Total 


2,273 


1,148.1 


2,609,613 


100. 


74,084,988 


100. 


151,854 


$22,040,731 



(a) Less than one- tenth of 1 per cent. 

***On this topic see Census Bulletin No, 769, pp. 1-16. 

*^* Census Bulletin No, 169 ^ pp. 8, 10; Summary of Commerce and Fi- 
nance^ July, 1901, pp. 73-74. 
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Before taking up the main points in our table, a few words 
of explanation will be helpful. The figures in the first six col- 
umns refer to farms on which the one crop named constituted 
40 per cent of the value of all products of the farm, while the 
figures in the last two columns refer to the acreage and value of 
that crop on all farms. For example, our table shows that there 
were 170 farms devoted chiefly to growing sugar-cane; but there 
were 14 other farms on which sugar-cane was a minor crop. 

The Census bulletin from which we have taken the figures 
for the table implies that only 65,687 acres were planted to cane. 
But this evidently is an error; for it must be borne in mind that 
it takes, on an average, two years for a crop to mature, and 
there are always two crops growing at the same time; and if 
only 65,687 acres were planted to cane, only about half that area 
was harvested, and the average yield would be about 7 tons of 
sugar per acre. It is generally estimated that the average yield 
is from 4 to 5 tons per acre. Moreover, according to Mr. Wal- 
ter Maxwell, director and chief chemist of the Hawaiian Sugar 
Planters' Association, there were in 1897 53,825 >^ acres of cane 
manufactured, and about 125,000 acres planted in cane.*"* I 
have therefore considered the 65,687 acres as the area of the 
crop harvested and have estimated the growing crop at 65,000 
acres, making a total of about 130,000 acres as the area planted 
to cane. 

Turning now to our table, it is seen that over 95 per cent of 
the total area of all farms is embraced in afew great stock ranches 
and sugar plantations, averaging from 6,000 to 7,000 acres. But 
these general averages do not tell the whole story. There are 
a few great plantations and ranches much above the average, 
and a large number of small ones. One plantation contains 
45,000 acres, another 18,000, and there are about a dozen others 
ranging from 10,000 to 15,000 acres."" There were 138 plant- 
ers, (who do not manufacture their cane into sugar, but sell it 
to the other planters or to one of the two independent sugar 
houses), who sold 172,544 tons of cane in 1899, an average of only 
1,250 tons per farm, while the other 46 planters cut 2,066,832 tons, 

^^^SufHfHary of Commerce and Finance, July, 1901, pp. 73-74. 
*9^ Progress of the BeeUSugar Industry, pp. 102-119. 
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or an average of 44,931 tons per farm. *"• The stock ranches show 
a like disproportion. One cattle ranch contains 400,000 acres, 
another 180,000 and ten others range from 20,000 to 60,000 acres, 
the twelve ranches embracing about 65 per cent of the total 
area contained in stock farms.*®^ 

On all large farms devoted to the growing of crops there 
are great tracts of pasture, forest, or waste lands of compara- 
tively little value. How much of the pasture and forest lands 
can in the future be cultivated would be difficult to tell. Some 
plantations utilize their pasture land for raising cattle, and thus 
supply their hands with meat. 

The only agricultural industries of any considerable im- 
portance are sugar, rice and coffee growing and stock raising. 
The sugar industry dwarfs all others and furnishes the one 
great article of export with which the islands largely supply 
their needs. Rice, coffee and taro are produced slightly in ex- 
cess of the home consumption. A few bananas, pineapples and 
other fruits are also exported. As stated above, the islands 
have produced their own beef until recently, but the increase of 
the population and the conversion of the best pasture lands into 
cane-fields have made it necessary to import beef in increasing 
quantities. All other things consumed in the islands, including 
flour, most of the fruit and vegetables, part of the beef and 
nearly all the pork, all clothing, furniture, etc., are imported. 
Thus there exists a peculiar condition of things. Everything 
depends upon sugar; and the prosperity of the islands must in- 
crease or decrease with that one industry. Should another turn 
of the political wheel at Washington put sugar on the free list, 
or should any event happen by which the price of sugar in the 
United States would be lowered to the price in the world's mar- 
ket, it would be a severe blow to Hawaii. The present output 
of sugar might possibly be continued, with a fair profit on the 
real cost of the capital invested; but there would certainly be 
an enormous shrinkage in the market value of plantation stocks, 
bringing financial ruin to many persons and producing a severe 
shock to business in general. 

*^* Census Bulletin, No, i6g, p. 11. 

^^f Bulletin No, gs, DepH of Agr., p. 66. 
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About one-third of the land included in farms is owned by 
the government, and two-thirds by individuals and corporations. 
That owned by the government is held on long leases; and what 
shall be done with these lands when the leases expire, is one of 
the most important questions now confronting Hawaii. From 
the social point of view, the most desirable condition would be 
that of smaller farms owned and operated by intelligent men 
with families. And from the economic standpoint, there seems 
to be no reason why this condition could not exist. It will be 
remembered that the majority of the sugar-planters raise but 
comparatively small crops. Economy of production seems to 
require the manufacture of the sugar on a large scale, but not 
so with the growing of the cane. Small farms and a central mill 
would seem to be as advantageous as large plantations with 
their own mills; for if the majority of the cane growers now sell 
their cane to some other planter or mill-owner, there is no rea- 
son, so far as economy of production is concerned, why the sys- 
tem could not be extended. Unfortunately, some of the public 
lands lie in such small, irregular tracts, intermingled with pri- 
vate lands, that it would be difficult to sell them to any one ex- 
cept the great land-owner, who holds the land around them*®®. 
How much of the public land is in that condition is not stated. 

There are but few farmers in Hawaii who own the lands 
they till. The general condition as to ownership and tenure of 
land will be seen from the following table: 

Ownership and Tenure of Farms: 1900."* 



Naturb of Tbnurs 



Owners 

Part-owners, 
Managers . . . 
Cash tenants , 
Share tenants 

Total.. 



No. OF 
Farms 



684 

139 

128 

1,255 

67 



2,273 



No. OF AcRBS IN Farms 



Aevrag-c 



359.3 

1,275.3 

16,778.4 

29.7 

24.2 



1,148.1 



Total 



245,795 

177,263 

2,147,637 

37,296 

1,624 



2,609,613 



PerccoLt 



9. 
6.81 
82.3 
1.4 
0.1 



4$ 



Valub OF 
Farm Propbrty 



Total 



2,129,029 

1,408,782 

67,840,613 

2,427,272 

279,292 



100.0||$74,084,988 



Percent 



2.9 
1.9 
91.5 
3.3 
0.4 



100.0 



^^•Bulletin No, pj, Dep't of Agr,^ p. 91. 
^^^ Census Bulletin No, idg, p. 6. 
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More than half the farmers are cash tenants, mostly Chi- 
nese and Japanese, who control but 1.4 per cent of the land. 
Part owners those who own part of the land they operate 
and lease the remainder, control another meag-re portion of the 
soil, and the 67 share tenants operate a still smaller portion. 
Only 684 farmers own all the lands they cultivate, and they own 
only 9.4 per cent of the area in farms and only 2.9 per cent of 
the value of all farm property. The greater portion of the soil 
is embraced in 128 great estates, operated by salaried managers. 
The owners are chiefly whites and Hawaiians, there being 271 
whites owning 222,009 acres, and 259 Hawaiians owning 17,009 
acres. 

Future Prospects. We have already touched upon some 
important questions concerning the future outlook, notably the 
labor question and the policy that should be pursued in dealing 
with the public lands. There remain to be considered several 
other questions of vital interest both to Hawaii and to the peo- 
ple on the mainland. Of these questions, two are of funda- 
mental importance, namely, What limitations are there to the 
expansion of industry as it now exists on the islands, and What 
prospects are there for developing new industries or those that 
are now of little importance? 

To the further expansion of agriculture in g-eneral there 
are three limits, two of which are absolute, and the other vary- 
ing with circumstances. It will be remembered that the 
amount of soil that can be cultivated is limited to a narrow belt 
around each island. Not far from the coast the soil gets so 
thin and poor that it cannot be cultivated at all. Secondly, the 
amount of rainfall fixes an absolute limit to expansion, for the 
water in the artesian wells and in the reservoirs for gravity irri- 
gation is supplied by rains. In 1898 it was reported by the Ha- 
waiian Commission that the production of sugar depending up- 
on water from rains or streams had reached its limit, and that 
further increase must be through pumping.*®** The wholesale 
destruction of the forests by cattle, both wild and tame, and 
from other causes not known, has recently decreased the 
amount of rainfall, and severe droughts have occurred where 

^^^Report, p. 180. 
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formerly there was sufficient rain.*** The water in the wells 
is also lowering. At Honolulu it formerly rose forty feet above 
sea-level, but now it rises only thirty feet. Hence, the dang-er 
now seems to be that the present output of sug-ar and other 
crops needing considerable moisture may be diminished. The 
preservation of the forests and the restoration of those already 
destroyed are therefore vital considerations. The present 
methods of irrigation are wasteful of the water, the quantity 
used being generally larger than is necessary,*®* and a better 
adjustment of the water supply might permit of further expan- 
sion of the area now under cultivation. 

The third limitation to further expansion is the cost of pro- 
duction, which depends upon various elements, the most im- 
portant of which are the cost of irrigation and the rate of wages. 
Where the water is obtained from artesian wells, the cost of 
pumping increases as one proceeds from the coast inland. At 
present the limit is about 600 feet, below which it is not profit- 
able to go, as was noted in a former chapter. If the rate of 
wages should increase, further expansion would be checked 
from the lowering of the rate of profits. There is a third item 
in determining profits, which is of a peculiar nature, namely the 
tendency of the corporations to expand their capital. Whatever 
the original cost of the capital may have been, the determining 
factor in fixing the rate of profits to the present holder is the 
cost of the stock to him. A fourth item of expense must not 
be overlooked, and that is the cost of fertilizers. It is well 
known among agriculturists that any soil soon becomes ex- 
hausted by constantly growing one kind of crop, and conse^ 
quently more fertilizers must be used. 

It is impossible to predict with any degree of certainty just 

how much more sugar can be produced in the near future, as 

will readily be seen from the foregoing discussion. In 1899 it 

was generally considered that the future maximum production 

was* from 450,000 to 500,000 tons, or about twice the actual 

amount at that time.*** Dr. Stubbs says in his report to the 

^^^Bulletin No. 95, Dep't Agr,, pp. 70-78. Progress of the Beet-Sugar 
Industry^ p. 100. 

^""^ Bulletin No, p5, DepH Agr., p. 72. 

^^^ Progress of the Beet-Sugar Industry^ p. 125. 
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Department of Agriculture that "Nearly every acre adapted to 
cane culture on these four islands (the four large islands) is 
under cultivation, and the probability of a much larger exten- 
sion of the industry is small.'"®* Attempts have been made 
recently to extend the area under cultivation, but some of them 
failed from lack of fresh water. 

There is no probability that the rice culture can be ex- 
tended. Practically all the land suitable for rice is now under 
cultivation. But the methods of cultivation practiced by the 
Chinese, who raise nearly all the rice produced on the islands, 
are crude, and with better methods and better tools the yield 
per acre may be increased. The rent paid for rice lands is 
high, ranging from forty to fifty dollars an acre.**" 

Just at the present time the future outlook for coffee is un- 
certain. The blight has been the chief difficulty in the way of 
the development of coffee culture, but that difficulty has been 
largely overcome by the introduction of parasites which destroy 
the insect causing the blight. The quality of the coffee is good, 
and the climate and soil are fairly well adapted to its growth. 
But the low prices discourage the further extension of its culti- 
vation. It would be a great gain to Hawaii should it prove prof- 
itable in the future, because the coffee lands lie above the sugar 
belt, and any increase in coffee would be a direct addition to the 
resources of the islands. It seems probable, also, that coffee 
culture is adapted to small farms with a central mill for clean- 
ing the berry. But it is to be remembered that the lands suit- 
able to its cultivation are very limited in extent.*®* 

The only fruits grown in any considerable quantities are 
pineapples and bananas; and these two seem to be about the 
only ones that could be profitably cultivated to any considerable 
extent, because other fruits that can be raised in the islands 
would have to compete with California, or would not bear trans- 
portation. But there seems to be a possibility of considerable 
development of the cultivation of these two fruits for exporta- 

^""^BulUtin No, pj. p. 58. 
^•"^BuUetin No. 95, pp. 94, %. 
^^•Bulletin No, 95, pp. 54-57, 61-65. 
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tion. A few other fruits, such as oranges, apples and grapes, 
mig-ht be raised for home consumption.**^ 

There would seem to be no reason why vegetables could 
not be grown in considerable quantities, except that it is more 
profitable to raise sugar-cane. 

But whether or not Hawaii develops any other industry be- 
sides that of producing sugar, is a problem of the future. It is 
expected that a government experiment station would do much 
towards pointing out the way for future progress. For the 
highest welfare of Hawaii, let it be hoped that present condi- 
tions will not long continue, that those fair islands cease to be a 
mere sugar plantation, tilled by ignorant coolies, and that they 
become the happy, prosperous land of an enlightened people. 

*'''' Bulletin No 95, DepH Agr., pp. 39-42. 
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TABLE I. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 

(From Summary of Commerce and Finance, July, 1901, p, Z73). 

0,M0 Omitted. 



Tbar 



1843 , 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 

1852 

1853 

1854 

1855 

1856 

1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 , 

1866 

1867 

1668 

1869 

1870 ; 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 



Exports 



jL^r-Mxtiro 1 


Domestic 


Foreign 


Total 


$ 22 


$ 


$ 6 


$ 6 


35 


10 


6 


16 


58 


20 


6 


26 


62 


62 


6 


68 


73 


20 


5 


26 


63 


26 


3 


30 


77 


18 


19 


38 


1,10 


53 


24 


78 


1,81 


30 


38 


69 


75 


25 


38 


63 


1,40 


28 


19 


47 


1,59 


27 


31 


58 


1,38 


27 


29 


57 


1,15 


46 


20 


67 


1,13 


42 


22 


64 


1,08 


52 


25 


78 


1,55 


62 


30 


93 


1,22 


48 


32 


80 


76 


47 


18 


65 


99 


58 


25 


83 


3,17 


74 


28 


1,02 


1,71 


1,11 


54 


1,66 


1,94 


1,52 


28 


1,80 


1,99 


1,50 


42 


1,93 


1,95 


1,32 


35 


1,67 


1,93 


1,45 


44 


1,89 


2,04 


1,74 


62 


2,36 


1,93 


1,51 


63 


2,14 


1,62 


1,73 


1,15 


2,89 


1,74 


1,40 


20 


1,60 


1,43 


1,72 


40 


2,12 


1,31 


1,62 


21 


1,83 


1,68 


1,83 


25 


2,08 


1,81 


2,05 


18 


2,24 


2,55 


2,46 


21 


2,67 


3,04 


3,33 


21 


3,54 


3.74 


3,66 


11 


3,78 


3,67 


4,88 


7 


4,96 


4,54 


6,78 


6 


6,85 


4,97 


8,16 


13 


8,29 


5,62 


8,03 


9 


8,13 


4,63 


8,06 


78 


8,85 


3,83 


8,95 


20 


9,15 


4,87 


10,34 


22 


10,56 


4,94 


9,43 


27 


9,70 


4,54 


11,63 


7 


11,70 


5,43 


13,81 


6 


13,87 


6,96 


13,02 


11 


13,14 
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TABLE I.— Continued. 



Tbak 



1891. 
1892. 
1893, 
1894. 
1895. 
18%. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 



Total 



Imports 



7,43 
4,02 
4,36 
5,10 
5,33 
6,06 
7,68 
10,36 
16,06 



$174,04 



Exports 



Domestic 



10,10 

7,95 

10,74 

9,05 

8,35 

15,43 

15,93 

17,10 

22,32 



$258,04 



Foreign 



15 
10 

7 

8 

11 

7 

8 

24 

30 



$14,03 



Total 



10,25 

8,06 

10,81 

9,14 

8,47 

15,51 

16,02 

17,34 

22,62 



$272,08 



NoTB. — Specie not included. 

TABLE 11. 

Products of Whaling Fleet Trans-shipped from Hawaiian Ports, 

and Whale Ship Entries. 

(Fxom Quarterly Reports U. S. Bureau of Statistics, 1885-6, No. 2, p. 414). 
0,000 Omitted, Except for Ship Entries. 



Yrar 


Whale Oil 
Gallons 


Sperm Oil 
Gallons 


Bone 
Pounds 


Whale-sbip 
Entries 


1847 








167 


1848 








254 


1849 : 








274 


1850 








237 


1851 


90 
1,18 
3,78 
1,68 
1,43 
1,64 
2,01 
2,55 
1,66 

78 

79 

46 

67 

60 

57 
1,25 

82 

77 

69 

44 

28 
3 

57 

40 

31 
3 
.1 
,7 


10 

17 

17 

15 

10 

12 

17 

22 

15 

4 

2 

1 

5 

3 

4 

11 

10 

10 

15 

10 

6 

5 

5 

2 

3 


90 

315 

302 

147 

87 

107 

129 

161 

114 

57 

52 

19 

33 

33 

33 

61 

40 

59 

62 

66 

2 

8 

12 

17 

10 

2 

1 

1 


220 


1852 


519 


1853 


535 


1854 


525 


1855 


468 


1856 '. 


366 


1857 


387 


1858 


526 


1859 


549 


I860 


325 


1861 


190 


1862 


73 


1863 


102 


1864 


130 


1865 


180 


J866 


229 


1867 \ 


243 


1868 


153 


1869 


102 


1870 


118 


1871 


47 


1872 


47 


1873 


63 


1874 


43 


1875 


41 


1876 


37 


1877 




33 


1878 




27 


1879 




25 


"SSO 


14 


'.S 


1 


16 
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TABLE ni. 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE SUGAR INDUSTRY. 

(From the Hawaiian Annual and Summary of Commerce and Finance, July, 1901.) 

0«000 Omitted. 





Total 
Exports 


Exports op Sugar 


Tbar 


Pounds 


Value 


Percent 


1843 


$ 6 

16 

26 

68 

26 

30 

38 

78 

69 

63 

47 

58 

57 

67 

64 

78 

93 

80 

65 

83 

1,02 

1,66 

1,80 

1,93 

1,67 

1,89 

2,36 

2,14 

2,89 

1,60 

2,12 

1,83 

2,08 

2,24 

2,67 

3,54 

3,78 

4,% 

6,85 

8,29 

8,13 

8,85 

9,15 

10,56 

9,70 


1,14 

51 

30 

30 

59 

50 

65 

75 

2 

69 

64 

57 

29 

55 

70 

1,20 

1,82 

1,44 

2,38 

3,00 

5,29 

10,41 

15,31 

17,72 

17,12 

18,31 

18,30 

18,78 

21,76 

16,99 

23,12 

24,56 

25,08 

26,07 

25,57 

38,41 

49,02 

63,58 

93,78 

114,17 

114,10 

142,65 

171,35 

216,22 

212,76 






1844 






1845 






1846 






1847 






1848 






1849 






1850 






1851 






1852 






18S3 






1854 






1855 






1856 






1857 






1858 






1859 






1860 






1861 






1862 






1863 






1864 












1866 












1868 












1870 










» 


1872 












1874 








$ 1,21 
1,27 
1,77 
2,70 
3,10 
4,32 
5,39 
6,32 

7,11 
7,32 
8,35 
9,77 
8,69 


58 


1876 


55 




65 


1878 


76 




82 


1880 


87 




79 


1882 


76 




87 


1884 


82 




91 


1886 


93 




90 
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TABLE III— Continued. 



Ybak 



1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
18% 
1897 
1898 
1899 



Total 
Exports 



11,70 

13,87 

13,14 

10,25 

8,06 

10,81 

9,14 

8,47 

15,51 

16.02 

17,34 

22,62 



Exports op Suoak 



Pounds 



235,88 
242,16 
259,78 
274,98 
/263,63 
330,82 
306,68 
294,78 
443,56 
520,15 
444,% 
545,37 



Value 



10,81 

13,08 

12,15 

9.55 

7,27 

10,20 

8,47 

7,97 

14,93 

15,39 

16,61 

21,89 



PtorCent 



92 
% 
92 
94 
90 
95 
94 
94 
% 
% 
% 
98 



TABLE IV. 

Value of Domestic Exports from the United States to Haivaii, and 
Estimated Amount of Duties Remitted on Sugar from Haivaii. 

(From Summary of Commerce and Finance, July, 1901, pp 251, 253.) 



Trak 



1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

18% 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 



Domestic 
Exports 



$1,109,429 
1,683,446 
2,288,178 
1,985,506 
2,694,583 
3,272,172 
3,683,460 
3.446,024 
2,709,573 
3,115,899 
3,520,593 
3,025,898 
3,336,040 
4,606,900 
4,935,911 
3.662,018 
2,717,338 
3,217n713 
3,648,472 
3,928,187 
4,622,581 
5,773,672 
9,006,671 

13,077,506 



Value of Sug-ar 

and Molasses 

Imported 



^ 2,131,982 

2,288,879 

2,826,129 

4,155,322 

4,%2,058 

6,943,340 

7,377,526 

7,131,256 

8,207,198 

9,174,612 

9,270,063 

10,266,465 

12,084,666 

11,559,142 

13,161,274 

7,447,958 

8,463,183 

9,379,970 

7,399,715 

11,338,698 

13,166,613 

16,661.152 

17,293,265 

20,392,409 



Estimated 
Amount of Du- 
ties Remitted 



; 986,475 
989,602 
1,266,555 
1,881,563 
2,427,778 
3,314,939 
3,554,140 
2,959,913 
3,937,947 
4,435,092 
5,016,381 
5,007,201 
5,210,050 
4,804,477 
5,544,151 



4,535,393 
5,265,752 
7,8%,838 
7,305,632 
7.974,910 
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TABLE V. 



PUBLIC REVENUE. 



(From Summary of Commerce and Finance, July, 1901, pp. 273, 276.) 



Mt Omitted, Excem for Tax Per Capita. 



Ykar 



Total 
ReTcnue 



1843.. 
1844.. 
1845.. 
1846.. 
1847.. 
1848.. 
1849.. 
1850.. 
1851.. 
1852.. 
1853.. 
1854.. 
1855.. 
1856.. 
1857.. 
1858.. 
1859.. 
I860.. 
1861.. 
1862.. 
1863.. 
1864.. 
1865.. 
1866.. 
1867.. 
1868.. 
1869.. 
1870. . 
1871.. 
1872. . 
1873. . 
1874.. 
1875. . 
1876.. 
1877.. 
1878.. 
1879.. 
1880.. 
1881.1 
1882.. 



$ 419 



537 
571 



528 

sis 



721 
825 



834 
912 



1,136 

iVobs 



1,151 

iVtos' 

'2,0^6' 



Imposts 



Total 



$ 



223 

350 

581 

627 

738 

633 

771 

1,101 

1,813 

759 

1,400 

1,590 

1,383 

1,151 

1,130 

1,089 

1,555 

1,223 

761 

998 

1,175 

1,712 

1,946 

1,993 

1,957 

1,935 

2,040 

1,930 

1,625 

1,746 

1,437 

1,310 

1,682 

1,811 

2,554 

3,046 

3,742 

3,673 

4,547 

4,974 



Dutiable 



\ 223 

350 

581 

627 

738 

633 

771 

1,101 

1,813 

759 

1,400 

1,590 

1,383 

1,151 

1,130 

1,089 

1,555 

1,082 

650 

883 

1,076 

1,518 

1,734 

1,840 

1,820 

1,817 

1,791 

1,708 

1,506 

1,594 

1,348 

1,185 

1,505 

1,220 

1,327 

1,313 

1,772 

1,520 

1,746 

1,946 



Revenue 



$ 



8 
14 
25 
36 
48 
55 
83 
121 
160 
113 
155 
152 
158 
123 
140 
116 
132 
116 
98 
107 
123 
159 
192 
215 
220 
210 
215 
223 
221 
218 
198 
183 
213 
199 
230 
284 
359 
402 
423 
505 



Imtrrnal Taxbs 



Taxes 



$162 
219 
245 
290 
317 
367 
379 



Tax 
Per Capita 



$2.84 
3.86 
4.23 
4.58 
4.76 
5.18 
5.29 
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TABLE v.— Continued. 



Tbar 



1883.. 
1884.. 
1885.. 
1886.. 
1887.. 
1888., 
1889.. 
1890.. 
1891 . . 
1892. . 
1893.. 
1894. , 
1895. . 
18%.. 
1897.. 
1898. , 
1899. . 
1900*. 



Total 
Revenue 



$ 3,092 



3,010 



4,812 



3,632 
3,916 



3,587 
2,050 
2,383 
2,659 
2,709 
3,954 



Imports 



Total 



I 5,624 
4,637 
3,830 
4,877 
4,943 
4,540 
5,438 
6,962 
7,439 
4,028 
4,363 
5,104 
5,339 
6,063 
7,682 
10,368 
16,069 
10,231 



Dutiable 



$2,187 
1,760 
1,314 
1,781 
1,998 
1,737 
1,851 
2,551 
2,888 
1,340 
1,485 
1,705 
1,705 
2,093 
2,373 
3,137 
4,335 
2,073 



Revenue 



$577 
551 
502 
580 
595 
546 
550 
695 
732 
494 
545 
522 
547 
656 
708 
896 

1,295 
597 



Internal Taxbs 



Taxes 



$417 
409 
432 
417 
467 
482 
537 
560 
555 
529 
539 
522 
592 
698 
759 
811 

1,068 



Tax 

Per Capita 



$5.16 
5.07 
5.09 
4.67 
5.41 
5.71 
6.19 
6.23 
5.85 
5.50 
5.37 
5.14 
5.62 
6.32 
6.54 
6.45 
7.91 



* To June 14th. 



TABLE VI. 

POPULATION AT VARIOUS CENSUS PERIODS. 

(From Summary of Commerce and Finance, July, 1901, p. 86, and Census of 1900). 



Nationality 



Hawaiians .... 
Part-Hawaiians 

Chinese 

Americans 

Hawaiian - born 
foreigners . . . 

British 

Portuguese .... 

German 

French 

Japanese 

Norweg-ians . . . 
Polynesians . . . 
Others 



Total. 



1834 



130,313 



130,313 



1836 



♦108,579 



108,579 



1853 



70,036 
983 
364 
692 

309 

435 

86 

81 

60 



8 

4 

80 



73,138 



1872 



49,044 

1,487 

1,938 

889 

849 
619 
395 
224 
88 



364 



56,897 



1878 



44,088 
3,420 
5,916 
1,276 

947 
883 
436 
272 
81 



666 



57,985 



1884 



40,014 
4,218 

17,937 
2,U66 

2,040 

1,282 

9,377 

1,600 

192 

116 

362 

956 

416 



80,578 



1890 



34,436 
6,186 

15,301 
1,928 

7,495 

1,344 

8,602 

1,434 

70 

12,360 

227 

588 

419 



89,990 



1896 



31,019 
8,485 

19,382 
2,266 

13,733 

1,538 

8,232 

912 

75 

22,329 

216 

409 

424 



109,020 



1900 

29,787 
7,848 

21,741 
4,290 

21,296 

1,893 

6,512 

1,154 

100 

56,234 

198 

593 

2,357 



154,001 



♦Different nationalities not reported. 
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